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I-1 
INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE 


Most of us are very non-violent people. We seldom beat our 
children unnecessarily. Even more rarely do we arrange for the assas- 
Sination of a troublesome business competitor. During the heat of 
war-time battle, the overwhelming majority of infantry men do not 
discharge their weapons, let alone try to shoot someone. | In ghetto 
riots, the proportion of residents who are "on the street" burning, 


vandalizing and looting has been shown to be extremely small.¢ 


We are nonetheless, fascinated by violence. Virtually any 
portrayal, display or simulation of violence will attract avid 
audiences. Violence excites, alerts and entertains us. This fas- 
Cination has not gone unnoticed. If you drive, you have been caught 
in traffic jams caused by drivers who slow down to look at accidents 
which have taken place in EP optosete lane. If you are movie 
producer, you have been aware of the box office receipts earned by 
such movies as The Godfather, The Exorcist, and devas? If you are a 
television producer, you know that one of the keys to raising the 
rating on your show is to increase the amount of ticveneae It has 
even been suggested that the game of hockey has become more violent 
not because fist-fights on the ice help to better display the athletes’ 


skill in the game, but because such displays increase the size of the 


ee ; 6 
viewing audience. 


The simple truth is that media audiences give every indica- 
tion of being fascinated by portrayals of violence. The economics of 
media survival have dictated that this simple truth be cultivated, 
cultured and otherwise exploited until consumer interest simply col- 


been/ 
lapses from exhaustion. 


[=2 


At the present time, the only evidence of exhaustion or satia- 


tion appears to be coming from censorship boards and laws. ® 


In the last few decades, the impact of media violence upon 
attitudes and behaviours of viewers has become a world-wide concern. 
Mental health experts, researchers, and concerned parents have expressed 
sufficient consternation concerning the matter that many countries have 
established formal research review committees to examine existing know- 
ledge, collect additional data, and draw up possible recommendations 


and Brie de eh: 


In research of this nature, the research problems are always 
exceedingly complex. Conclusions must be drawn from piecing together 
the results of many individual research projects. Also, the stakes 
involved in recommendating changes to the status quo are immense 
whether one is concerned primarily about the economic, the political, 


or the social perspective. 


Most of the research in this field has centered on two issues. 
The first issue is always one of whether the depiction of violence in 
the media as any discernable impact upon the "average" person. The 
second is the question of whether or not media violence nas any dis- 


cernable impact upon any significant segment of society. 


In the present research project, the emphasis is upon the 
latter question. More specifically, the particular segment of society 
examined consists of those individuals who are mentally disordered. 
That is to say, these are the individuals who show symptoms of being 
excessively irritable, anxious, depressed or confused. They would be 


viewed as "needing treatment" by most clinical psychiatrists and 


[-3 


psychologists. They also, for the most part, are individuals who are 
not in institutions and are not - in fact - under any treatment at all 


for their mental state. 


PURPOSE 


The purpose of this study is to compare mentally disordered 
individuals and a comparison group of normal individuals on their 


beliefs and attitudes with respect to violence. 


Numerous researchers have suggested and demonstrated that 
the manner in which an individual responds to, or thinks about, 
violence is related to the amount and type of media fare to which he 


or she is exposed, or prefers. !9 


Thus, the media consumption patterns 
of the mentally disordered group and the comparison group will be 


studied to identify similarities and differences. 


It should be emphasized that this project has not been 
designed to demonstrate a cause-and-effect relationship between 
exposure to media violence and personal reactions to violence. Rather, 
the intent is to examine the existence of relationships between such 
combinations of variables as media preference, reactions to violence, 


and degree of mental disorder. 


BACKGROUND AND RATIONALE 


The purpose of the project is clear. However, what evidence 
is there that media affects anybody, let alone the mentally disordered? 
Also, it has been suggested that a considerable amount of research 
has already been carried out on this topic of media violence - so why 
have not the effects upon the mentally disordered been studied, if, 


indeed, they constitute a worthwhile population for investigation? 


EPPECUS OF 
MEDIA VIOLENCE 


As of this writing, there have been several thousand research 
projects carried out which have investigated the impact of media 
violence. There are a number of excellent sources to which the reader 
may care to turn if a detailed exposition of these findings is decired.- 
To put the research findings into perspective, it is helpful in this 
case to relate the issue being studied to one's own personal experiences 
with media violence. Reverence for research has its place. When 
topics deal with phenomena which are beyond our own personal range of 
experience - such as the design of an atomic reactor, or the speed of 
light in a vacuum - most of us act like spectators at a tennis match 
when we observe two researchers in fields such as these engage in 


heated argument. 


On the other hand, much of the existing social science 
research is built upon a groundwork of principles, practices and 
experiences which many of us share. In short, it makes more sense 
to argue with a social science researcher about the definition of 


aggression than it does to argue with a medial researcher about the 


best way to identify the presence of certain bacteria. 


Personal 
Experiences 

Do you read to your child at his or her bedtime? If you do 
sO, do you avoid going into vivid descriptions of horrible monsters 
which might conceivably lurk in little children's bedrooms at night? 
It would seem that many parents take such precautions. Few people 
would question the fact that, at least among young children, the line 
between fantasy and reality, or the dream world and the real world, 


becomes easily blurred - particularly in the dark. 


In fact, it is ironic that the first form of censorship to 
which most of us are exposed has to do with violence rather than sex. 
This order of affairs usually reverses dramatically as we begin to 


mature. 


When children become old enough to attend movies, it becomes 
quickly apparent that the children's needs and interests are often 
different from those of the parent. To be entertained is to be stimulated. 
Love stories seldom do that for children, but horror stories certainly 
do. There are few people who do not recall that one of their more 
exhilarating experiences of youth involved walking past a vacant lot 
or into a darkened bedroom after seeing a particularly terrifying horror 


movies. 


Kids will be kids, but don't most of us grow out of this? 
There is no particularly good answer to that. Certainly most adults 


watch horror movies without being scared. But, how many of us are still 
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afraid of the dark? And, what about the effects of adult horror movies? 


After The Exorcist was shown, many adults slept with their 
lights on, or did not sleep at all. The impact of the movie was duly 


2 Psycho was another highly popular 


noted in a nation-wide news magazine. 
horror movie. In one scene, a woman was senselessly and violently 
stabbed to death in her shower by a madman. Are there still adults who, 


feeling rather foolish, still lock their doors when they take a shower? 


A recent movie by the name of Jaws vividly depicted the 
appetite and eating habits of a giant shark. The movie was a box office 
"hit" and its impact was registered, once again, in a nation-wide news 
magazine.? It was reported that resort owners noted a distinct reluct- 
ance on the part of their guests to leave the poolside for the ocean- 
Side. Giant shark jokes, shark medallions and plastic blow-up sharks 
appeared everywhere. Friends explained to one another that for a while 


they would be taking showers rather than baths. 


Is it the case that some viewers of this movie are still 
reluctant to swim in the ocean? If so, how does this anxiety affect 
one's self-image? Does this foolish feeling of anxiety have other "spin- 
off" affects, such as raising the individual's anxiety level concerning 


other aspects of his or her life? 


There are no firm research answers to such questions. It 
feels comfortable for most of us to say that "the average person" has 
outgrown such fears. It probably feels a bit more uncomfortable to 


replace that term "average person" with "everybody". 


In short, most of us have had personal experience with the 
manner in which media presentations can affect our beliefs, our atti- 
tudes and our behaviours. If we have not experienced this as an adult, 
we have surely experienced it as a child. If we do not experience it 


now, we probably know other adults who do experience it. 


The media in North America, and in most of the rest of the 
world, have long been subject to various types of formal or informal 
censorship rules. It is probably safe to say that the rules emerged 


independent of any research findings to justify them. 


By the 1930's researchers had concluded that crime movies 
Should not be shown to delinquents or adult offenders. It was felt 
that such movies created attitudes and perceptions that contributed 
further to criminal behaviour.° In the 1950's, the research evidence 
and the weight of professional psychiatric opinion were sufficiently 
strong that the comic book industry was persuaded to set up and 
enforce a code of standards which drastically circumscribe to the 


types and amount of violence which they could depict.° 


With the advent of television, motion picture dealers began 
to face strong competition for the viewing public. In the race for 
survival, both of these multi-million dollar industries tried to out- 


pace the other in competition for the public's purse.’ 


Researchers who became interested in studying the impact of 
violence upon the attitudes and behaviours of viewers, did not suffer 


from a lack of appropriate media materials. 
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In recent years, the stupefying quantity and quality of 
violence being depicted in the media has been a noticeable concern 
of most countries of the industrial world. In the late 1960s, a 
National Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence was 
formed in The United States. Among other activities, experts reviewed 
the existing research in the media violence field. In the report of 
this Commission, it was stated that "the constant diet of violent 
behaviour on television has an adverse effect on human character and 
attitudes. Violence on television encourages violent forms of behaviour 
and fosters moral and social values about violence in daily life which 


are unacceptable in a civilized society."° 


Such a conclusion challenged the very life blood of the media. 
The findings were challenged, and violence in the media continued to 


mount. 2 


Finally, in the early 1970s, the Surgeon General of The 
United States' Department of Public Health initiated a program to 
examine the impact of television on social life. Experts once again 
carefully reviewed the existing research on the relationships between 
media violence and attitudes and behaviour. Then, new research pro- 
jects were initiated to "fill in" the gaps identified by the reviewers. 
Seven volumes of reports and $2 million later, the massive research 


project was completed. 12 


Dr. J. Steinfield was the Surgeon General at the time this 
project was done. He states, "The overwhelming consensus and the 
unanimous scientific Committee's report indicate that televised 
violence, indeed, does have an adverse effect on certain members of 


our society . . oe 


It should be noted that the above quote - as definite as it 
sounds - is surrounded by qualifications. There were always alter- 
native arguments - even when one had the "facts" in hand. In England, 
and France, in Sweden and in the United States, government committees 
have been commissioned to examine the issue of violence in the media 
bz 


and to make recommendations. 


qualified their responses to reflect the ambiguities in the evidence. 


In every case, the committees carefully 


They all conclude however, that violence in the media can, at least for 


certain people, have adverse effects. 


An example of a carefully qualified conclusion drawn directly 


from the U.S. Surgeon General's reports follows: 


". , . there is a convergence of the fairly substantial 
experimental evidence for short-run causation of aggres- 
Sion among some children by viewing violence on the screen 
and the much less certain evidence from field studies that 
extensive violence viewing preceded some long-run manifes- 
tations of aggressive behaviour. This convergence . 
consi tutes soe preliminary indication of a causal relation- 
Ship . mali! 


In North America, the effect which these findings have had 
upon the production and presentation of media violence has been very 
Slight indeed. The frustration of one reviewer in this field is aptly 


stated: 


"For years defenders of the media have successfully exercised 
extraordinary argumentative gymnastics, syllogistic contor- 
tions and theoretical circumlocutions to give complicated and 
evasive answers to simple questions about media violence. 
Problems which common sense can master are transformed into 
insoluble abstract labyrinths and matters only for wild 
philosophical conjecture. Unfortuately, these confusion 
tactics work quite effectively, leaving the layman dizzy 
from the mass of contradictory evidence and inclined to 
believe that no action is advisable when the problem seems 
so uncertain." 
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Some of the researchers who contributed to the Surgeon 
General's project in the United States have adamantly and aggres- 


Sively stated their own opinions: 


". , . laboratory studies, correlational field studies, 

and naturalistic experiments all show that exposure to 
television can, and often does, make viewers significantly 
more aggressive . . .".15 


Research 
Conclusions 

In defence of the media, it should be pointed out that there 
are literally thousands of research studies which examine the relation- 
Ship between media violence and viewer attitudes and seiewsane 
By no means, does all of the research suggest that the effects of media 
violence on viewers are entirely, or even partially, adverse. On issues 


such as this, one must look for the weight of evidence. 


Given all that is known - and being fully aware that no one 
ever has all the facts necessary - at what conclusion do we arrive? 
Percy Tannenbaum, an internationally known and respected research 
psychologist, was asked by the National Commission on the Causes and 
Prevention of Violence to comment upon the quality of media violence 
research and the conclusion drawn by the Commission. Dr. Tannenbaum 
stated: 

"The verdict is not proven. I don't think it will be 
proven in my lifetime, certainly not in the lifetime 
of this Commission and if that is what you are look- 
ing for, I think you had better stop now. .. . SO 
many of the government's actions and even society's 
actions, are dictated by having to make, because of 


the exigencies of the situation, a calculated guess, 
on the basis of whatever evidence we have in hand." 


Room for 
Consensus 

The weight of the evidence suggests that government committees, 
independent researchers, and even media spokesman would agree on at least 
One point. That is, under some conditions, for certain people, media 
violence can have clearly adverse effects. So can an over-indulgence 


in sweets or alcohol. 


The agreement is there; the controversy centres upon the solu- 
tion of a grizzly calculus. That is, how many people affected? and how 
adversely? in protecting one group in society, what damage, inconvenience, 
or rights does one infringe upon among other members of society? Under 
the circumstances, one can hardly fault decision makers - whether on the 
media side or the government side - in making haste slowly. 

One of the areas for special concern is children. This 


represents an important "some of the people, some of the time" population. 


The reasons for concern are obvious. The value system, beliefs 
and habits of children are widely considered to be more readily subject 
to change and manipulation than are those of aduits..8aiso, children 
spend between 4% and 4 of their waking hours watching television. !” 
Thus, it is neither unreasonable nor surprising that researchers have 


devoted considerable time to examining both the short-term and long-term 


impact of various types of media content on children. 


George Comstock has carried out extensive bibliographic 
collections and interpretations of research on the impact of television. ° 
He cites numerous research projects to substantiate such statements as 


the following a 


- the observation of television portrayals can alter 
the balance between the inclination to perform an 
act and the inhibitions against such performance on 
the part of adolescents. Although most of the 
evidence to-date concerns the disinhibition or 
stimulation of aggression, there is little reason 
to think the same effect would not occur for other 
classes of behaviour 


- the trend of evidence reverses early findings that 
television violence reduces aggression among young 
people by inducing catharsis, although there are 
circumstances in which the observation of violence 
will lower aggressiveness 

- the behaviour observed on television becomes acquired 
or learned by young children in the absence of 
immediate practice or reinforcement, and such acquisi- 
tion occurs in regard to a variety of classes of 
behaviour, including socially desirable as well as 
aggressive behaviour. 

- exciting television content of a wide variety of 
classes (of which violence is only one example) can 
probably activate or stimulate behaviour which other- 


wise would not be expressed or would be expressed at 
a lower level." 


Simply because so much research has been done on children, 
there is a temptation for those in the field to extrapolate from the 
findings concerned with children to predictions of adult behaviours 
and attitudes. In fact, in the present project, an extrapolation has 
been made from the findings on mentally disordered children to pre- 
dictions concerning mentally. disordered adults. This is because the 
research examining relationships between mental disorder and media 
effects has mostly been done with children. Even this data is extremely 
scanty.°¢ Most researchers have concentrated their efforts upon groups 
of "normal" children, at best showing only a casual interest in a few 


mentally disordered children they might encounter. 


MENTAL DISORDER 
AND THE MEDIA 


In England, a governmental committee charged with the respon- 


sibility of reviewing the research in the field of media violence, 
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concluded the following: 


. . for some people violence in the media can be unhealthy 
and detrimental. The difficulties of the frustrated, mal- 
adjusted and isolated can be intensified and already existing 
deviant behaviour patterns may be reinforced." 


This position was reflected in a statement by the Airline 
Pilots' Association in which they were trying to urge cancellation of 
a film called The Doomsday Flight. This film depicted a hijacking 
technique which obviously had some appeal to viewers. It seems that 
whenever it was shown, a hijacking would occur shortly thereafter, 
uSing the technique described in the film. The Airline Pilots' 
Association urged cancellation of the film arguing that ". . .the 
mentally unstable are highly responsive to, and usually provoked by, 


suggestion". -" 


In another review of the media violence literature, the 
author discusses the impact of television on selected groups. He con- 
cludes that “the most complacent of them (social scientists) would 
admit that some individuals - the mentally unstable, the ultra-sensitive, 
the profoundly ignorant - react to the small screen in a different 


way from the norm", 2 


In concluding that there is a clear and undesirable relation- 
ship between media impact and mental disorder, he points out that he 
is talking about more than just a few unstable individuals in society. 
He notes that in at least one study, it was demonstrated that no less 
than 23.4% of the population suffered from mental symptoms which were 
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rated by psychiatrists as being "marked", "severe’, or “incapacitating”. 


ey 


Looking more specifically at children, Dr. Mark Abrams has 

stated that: 

"The available evidence from research on these points 

among (ordinary,average) children is slight and often 

negative. It appears that when mal-adjusted and well- 

adjusted children are exposed to identical amounts of 

violent mass media content, the former, unlike the latter, 

show a marked preference for such material, derive distinct 


satisfactions from it, and in the process of consumption, 
their problems are sustained rather than resolved." 


In short, Dr. Abrams interprets the existing research liter- 
ture as being inconclusive with respect to the "average" child - but 
nevertheless feels strongly concerning the effects upon those who 
are disturbed. He goes on to state that, "Since media violence,in some 
way as yet unknown to us, apparently intensified the difficulties of 
maladjusted and frustrated children, a strong case can be made for 


removing such material ."2° 


Comments concerning this special susceptibility of the mentally 
disordered are fairly common in the literature. For example, 
Himmelweit carried out research on the impact of media violence on 
children. She concludes that, "We did not find that the viewers were 
any more aggressive or maladjusted than the controls. Television is 
unlikely to cause aggressive behaviour, although it can precipitate it 


among the few children who are emotionally disturbed" .°" 


In the book, Violent Conflict In American Society, the author, 
Iglitzin states that "Statistics on mental illness, juvenile delinquency 
and drug use indicate the large number of people who are experiencing 
forms of social maladjustment and who are consequently vulnerable to the 


appeal of mass violence.” 
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One researcher has actually attempted to assess the level of 
mental disorder in his adult population of subjects and relate this 


to perceptions of violence on television. >! 


In this project, all parti- 
Cipants were assessed as to their level of"fearfulness", "aggressiveness" 
and neuroticism". Again, however, since this project was carried out on 
a random sample of the adult population, only a few of the total number 
of respondents could genuinely be considered to show any significantly 
Signs of disorder. Also, as in other projects in which the disordered 
individuals are not the major population being studied, the numbers of 
responses from such a small sub-group cannot be adequately subjected 


to statistical analysis. 


In the above study, adults who were shown to be excessively 
fearful were usually those who expressed the greatest concern about 
the amount of violence on television programs. On the other hand, 
those who were assessed as being extremely aggressive, were least 
likely to consider much of what they watch as violence at all. The 


researcher states that: 


. these data do not constitute conclusive evidence, 
they lend support to the common-sense view that reactions 
to portrayals of violence are . . . a function of the 
viewers' personality, the violent images presented on the 
television screen feeding the fears of the fearful but 
often Fail ing short of the perception threshold of the 
aggressor."3 


Thus, what we know about the relationship between mental 
disorder and media violence has been limited by two factors. First, 
the number of mentally disordered individuals actually studied has 
always been extremely small. These have usually merely constituted 
those few individuals out of a larger population of normal subjects 


being studied by the researcher. Thus, existing conclusions about 
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the mentally disordered are based on very few observations. 


The second problem is that most of the conclusions concern- 
ing the relationships between mental disorder and media violence are 
based upon extrapolations from the observations of children, rather 


than adults. 


Finally, it should be noted that the severity of mental 
disorder is an important issue, but one which is seldom given serious 
consideration by the authors quoted in the preceding paragraphs. For 
purposes of this project, the mentally disordered population of in- 
terest consists of those individuals who are not institutional ized 
This population does not then include those most seriously disordered 
individuals. It is, however, a population which is sufficiently large 


to be of serious social concern. 


Why the Delay? 


In the past, government committees, researchers, and lay- 
persons have readily made statements concerning the impact of media 
violence upon the mentally disordered. There has been very little 
data to support their conclusions. And, the available data has been 
suspect, both in terms of absolute numbers of individuals being studied, 


and in terms of extrapolations being made from children to adults. 


The proportion of non-institutionalized, mentally disordered 
individuals in the population is not small. In recent decades, a consider- 
able amount of research has been devoted to identifying the incidence 


eerie range of estimates, 


of mental disorder in North American populations. 
based on field research, is wide. However, most researchers would 
probably agree that the figure of approximately 15% of the general popu- 


lation would constitute a reasonable estimate. 


The incidence research which has been carried out to date 
has always been plagued by problems of resources and method. To 
identify the number of mentally disordered individuals in the com- 
munity, the best way is to interview every single individual living 
in that community. This is a very expensive process, and not very 
many researchers can afford to use it. The alternative is to use a 
sampling technique. However, because of some very special character- 
istics of the population being studied, researchers have always found 
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One another's sampling methods to be subject to severe criticism. 


It is interesting to note that, to date, the research done 
On the non-institutionalized mentally disordered has not gone far 
beyond the basic issue of counting. That is, most people have simply 
been interested in determining what percentage of the total population 
are mentally disordered to a mild, severe, or incapacitating degree. 
Sampling procedures are usually so expensive and time-consuming that 
there has generally been little effort directed towards the collection 


of additional information from this population. 
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TIt-1 
TIIT- WHAT IS ASSESSED 


Frequent reference has been made to the concept of "media 
effects". The purpose of this chapter is to clarify precisely which 


effects will be studied, and how the effects are assessed. 


At this point, it is also worthwhile to clarify the defini- 
tion of violence being used for this project. According to Webster's 
International Dictionery "violence is a force which injures or abuses".+ 
Such a meaning of violence includes both personal injury and property 


damage. 


The above constitutes a brief definition of the manner in 
which the term violence will be used in this report. It is of course 
recognized that not everyone uses the term in the same fasion The 
more extensive definition of the term violence (Appendix A), which 
has been formulated by the Royal Commission on the Study of Violence 
in the Communications Industry, is much more detailed and comprehensive 
than the Webster's definition. This definition, as used by the Royal 
Commission, is not at all in conflict with the manner in which the 


term "violence" is used throughout this report.* 


In studying the effects of media violence, research 
emphasis has always been placed upon the tendency of such media 
portrayals to induce viewers to act in a more violent fashion than 
they otherwise would. Of course, the fact is that there are many 
possible different effects of media violence. In an earlier chapter, 
for example, it was pointed out that seeing horror shows is probably 
less likely to induce violence than it is to induce feelings of irra- 


tional fear or anxiety. 
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Not all of the effects of violence can be either easily 


measured or easily separated one from the other. 


THESE TEL DASURV EY 


The data for this project is collected by means of a field 
survey. One of the limitations of this technique is that few people 
will tolerate being interviewed for more than one hour. Therefore, the 
amount of information which can be collected from any one individual 
is limited. Second, interviews often take place under semi-private 
circumstances or under circumstances where there are numerous distrac- 
tions. These are not insurmountable problems, as far as encouraging 
interviewees to speak is concerned. However, these limitations 
combined with the limited interview time available, means that the 
number of different concepts one can attempt to measure precisely in 
any single interview, are bound to be limited. In the social sciences, 
the accuracy with which a concept is measured is usually a direct func- 
tion of the amount of time the assessor has, and the amount of attention 


that the interviewee is willing to devote the project at hand. 


In field surveys then, there are always some limitations as 
to the precision with which one can measure concepts, and the absolute 


number of concepts which can be assessed at any one interview. 


Of course, the major advantage of field surveys, and the 
reason why they are used so extensively, is that one can collect 
information on large numbers of individuals. This is essential if 
one is to generalize from the findings which emerge from the sample of 
individuals being interviewed, to the larger populations from which 


they may be drawn. 
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The effects studied include the following: 


- aggressive attitudes and actions 


- tolerance or accepting attitude concerning 
violence 


- anxiety or fearfulness concerning violence 


- defensive or "victim-like" actions to cope with 
violence 


- distorted beliefs or perceptions concerning the 


realities or facts about violence-related 
issues. 


Each of these effects will be briefly discussed below. 


AGGRESSIVE 
ATTITUDES 
One of the effects assessed is the degree to which a respondent 

indicates aggressive or assaultive attitudes or habits. That is, does 

he or she "blow up" when someone irritates them? Does the individual 
feel that many of the problems with people could be solved by simply 
acting in a more assaultive or aggressive fashion? Has this individual 
ever been arrested or has he or she engaged recently in physical fights 


with spouses, friends, or strangers? 


There is evidence to demonstrate that assaultiveness or 
aggressiveness might be an outcome of viewing media violence. First, 
it has long been known that children who observe films of violence are, 
immediately thereafter, more likely to act in an aggressive fashion 


toward others than are viewers who had observed a non-aggressive Aine 
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Researchers now generally agree that, for both children 
and adults, observing.media violence under the right conditions 
increases the tendency of the viewer to act in an aggressive fashion.” 
There is still considerable controversy as to how long these effects 
last. Most important, it is not at all clear just how aggressive the 
viewer becomes. That is, will media violence push someone into acting 
in an aggressive fashion which is completely inappropriate to the situa- 
tion at hand - or is it just likely to make them act a bit more aggres- 


Sively than they normally would? 


The present study attempts to assess a mental state, attitude, 
or readiness to engage in aggressive activity. There is no opportunity 
to observe the interviewee's aggressiveness “in action". These self- 
reported attitudes are, however, supplemented by reports from the inter- 
viewee concerning his or her history of violence. That is, each indivi- 
dual is asked about recent physical fights, trouble with the law, and 
type of crime (e.g. violent or non-violent) for which he or she may have 


been arrested. 


TOLERANCE 


A number of writers and researchers have suggested that with 
continual exposure to media violence, it may be the case that viewers 
are simply learning to tolerate and accept such media A? For 
example, some researchers have noted that after viewing violent portrayals 
on film, children were much less likely, immediately thereafter, to 
attend to, or try to stop, real violence in their immediate erronrente 
Also, it has been noted that among those television viewers who watch 
a lot of violence on television, there is much less evidence of physio- 


logical arousal and attention to depictions of violence on film, than 
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among those individuals who do not normally watch such fare./ 


If the media do induce an increased tolerance for violence 
in real life, the implications for society are decidedly unpleasant. 
In fact, the case in which a young woman was beaten and stabbed repeatly 
in full view and hearing of other residents of her apartment, generated 
nation-wide news coverage and attention.° It was clear from this incident, 
and subsequent interest in research on this matter, that the general 
public reacts with horror at the thought of their fellow citizens 


becoming inured to violence in their surroundings. 


Of course, in the present project it is not possible to 
actually observe individuals being tolerant or apathetic toward violence 
around them. It is, however, possible to assess their attitudes with 
respect to this issue. For example, do they feel bored or disinterested 
with the deaths, and "sob" stories of victims and survivors depected 
in the media? Do they think that people should mind their own business - 
so that if a man wants to beat his wife, that's their own problem? Do 
they just accept the fact that organized crime is going to continue to 


grow and that there is not much anyone can do about it? 


It should be recognized, after all, that an attitude of 
tolerance or apathy is a very common technique which individuals 
use to cope with personal problems that they can't seem to solve. If 
your boss upsets you, and you can't seem to change the situation, then 


you might just "learn to accept it". 


In its extreme sense, tolerance can even lead to positive 
acceptance. For example, an advertiser might chose to flood the media 


with an advertisement. It may appear so frequently that it becomes 
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irritating. However, you eventually learn to tolerate the advertisement, 
then, when you go to make the purchase, the name of that particular pro- 
duct may be the only one which "comes to mind". Similarly, a person 
repelled by media violence may watch it to keep a spouse company - and 


become not only desensitized to - but a fan of, Starsky and/or Hutch. 


ANXIETY 


Tolerance, as an adaptation to violence, is socially undesir- 
able. However, the payoff at a personal level of this type of coping 


response is rewarding, at least in the short term. 


Of course, it is also quite common for people to develop 
response patterns which are personally counter-productive. Anxiety is 
a near-universal response to stressful circumstances. It brings with 
it so much grief, and so much interference with decision-making, memory, 


and skilled behavicurs that it has been extensively studied.” 


It is known that in the face of all "reason" and/or repeated 
contacts, that a state of anxiety can become intensified and become 
ever more debilitating for an individual. For example, as any student 
will attest, simply taking more tests does little to reduce one's 
anxiety about taking tests. Even doing well on tests seldom, in itself, 


helps students reduce their level of test anxiety. 1° 


With respect to the media, it is a well-known technique among 
researchers to increase the anxiety of viewers for research purposes 
by simply showing them a violent film} As in most common laboratory 
manipulations, it is generally believed that the long-term after effects 


of such experimental manipulation of the subjects emotions is not really 
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a matter of concern. This is assuming of course, that the subject 
with whom the researcher is dealing appears, in all respects, to be 
normally adjusted. As a matter of common sense and proper ethical 
practice, no serious researcher would consider attempting such manipu- 
lations if the subject gave any evidence of being mentally disordered 
(unless this subject population were actually being studied, and the 
researcher was qualified as a clinical therapist to deal with the 


possible after-effects of such manipulations). 


It is quite conceivable that exposure to media violence 
can induce,in some viewers, feelings of heightened anxiety. As men- 
tioned earlier, this is certainly the case for many individuals who 


watch horror movies. 


For some individuals, the anxiety response is tied quite 
specifically to a particular occasion or thing. For many other 
individuals however, the anxiety response is a basic personality 
pattern. For such persons, anxiety experienced in one aspect of life 
tends to "leak over" into an individual's general outlook on life 


and his or her responses in other situations. !¢ 


With respect to the impact of media violence, it is feasible 
then that this would raise the level of anxiety of viewers. Of course, 
in this survey, we do not actually take physiological measures or 
observations while the interviewee is watching or reading about 
violence in the media. Rather, the respondent's general level of 
anxiety and fearfulness with respect to violence are assessed. For 
example, does the respondent feel that all apartments should have 


well-trained guards to control who comes in and out? Is it possible 
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that anyone, even your own neighbour, could be the sort of person who 
turns out to be arrested for a mass killing? Are there more crimes 
being committed than the police and the media are really telling us 


about? 


It is important to note that at this level, there is only 
an attempt to identify fearfulness or anxiety without respect to 
whether or not the individual actually does anything about these 
feelings. For example, a woman may feel quite fearful about the pros- 
pect of having to walk down a “perfectly safe" street at night. 
Whether or not she actually lets herself be inconvenienced by this 
fear - that is whether or not she actually takes action based on her 


feelings - is another dimension to be studied here, which is called 


"defensiveness or victimization". 


DEFENSIVENESS/ 
VICTIMIZATION 


Researchers have noted that media violence can influence 
individuals in such a way that they actually learn how to become 
proper victims of violence and willingly inconvenience themselves to 


fit their perceptions of the dangers in society around them. !? 


For example, we all learn that during a robbery, the correct 
procedure to avoid injury or death is to passively comply with the 
robber's demands. The better we learn our role as a victim, the more 
easily and with less danger, can the robber pursue his career. While 
learning the victim's role has distinctive implications for personal 
survival and health, it does little to discourage the spread of crime 


violence in society. 
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On a more constructive note, individuals are likely to take evasive 
or protection action which may inconvenience them, but which helps protect 


them from possible encounters with violence. 


One of the effects of media violence then,might be to encourage 
people to take defensive actions or to express an acceptance of the 
victims role if they encounter violence. In this study, these attitudes 
are assessed by asking respondents if, for example, they sometimes avoid 
going out to the theatre or to a friend's house because they might 
encounter a mugger, Are they seriously considering, or do they already 
have, a weapon to protect themselves or a burglar alarm? Should people 


learn techniques of self-defence? 


Responses to such questions depend, to a considerable 
extent, upon how much violence the respondent actually believes there 
is in society. That is, if he or she feels that violent crimes occur 
relatively frequently, then it seems reasonable to expect that such 
individuals will take more defensive actions than those who feel that 
their chances of being involved in crime are rather slight. This 


issue of the "accuracy of perception" is another area to be studied. 


ACCURACY OF 
PERCEPT IONS 


Researchers have pointed out that the environment as presented 
on television differs in some significant ways from the environment 
which most of us encounter in our everyday lives. For example, the 
so-called "average" family portrayed on television would actually have 
to earn the income of an upper-middle class individual in our society 


to actually own the material possessions which they do. Also, many 
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more of those average families portrayed on television are headed by 

a professional, or an executive or business manager than would actually 
be the case in our own environment. Police and criminals are obviously 
Over-represented on television. Also, in real-life the percentage of 
crimes which are violent crimes is relatively small - but this is not 
the case for the types of crimes dealt with on television. In fact, 

of course, the actual incidence of violence is much over-stated on 


oes 4 
ralereans 


If one's views on the environment are actually shaped by 
the depiction of the environment presented in the media, then beliefs 


such as those noted above can be assessed and compared to actual facts. 


For example, the actual number of murders known to have 
been committed in Metropolitan Toronto can be compared against the 
estimates of the number of murders committed by those who are exposed 
to a high level of media violence and those who are exposed to a low 
level of media violence. If media violence effects perceptions, then 
One would anticipate that the frequent consumer of media violence 
would be very likely to over-estimate the actual number of murders 
committed. Similarly, if the frequent viewer of television violence 
is asked to estimate the percentage of crimes which are crimes of 
violence, and is given a figure which is an over-estimate and another 
figure which is an under-estimate, we would expect such individuals 


to select most frequently the over-estimate. 
CORRELATES. Vs. ERFECTS 


A number of possible effects of media violence observed by 


other researchers have been discussed above. It should be noted that 
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it is not the intent of this study to demonstrate that these effects 
occur. Rather, primary interest is .centered upon the degree to 

which these effects, as assessed by a survey research approach, may 
differ in magnitude for a mentally disordered group, and a comparison 


group of individuals without symptoms of disorder. 


The differences which do emerge are not to be construed as 
necessarily being an effect of media violence alone. There are any 
number of reasons, for example, why an individual might act in a 
highly defensive manner. It may be the case that such an individual 
may, upon being exposed to a frequent diet of media violence, have 
developed exaggerated fears concerning the possibility of personally 
being attacked on the street or at home. On the other hand, the 
extreme defensiveness may simply rise from the fact that the indivi- 
dual actually has been attacked, or has known a close friend or 
relative who has been attacked. Or, people who are excessively shy 
or who do not have any friends, may not go out at night. They may justify 
such behaviour by believing that there is “too much of a chance" 
that they might become victims of an attack or robbery. Also, 
Since they do not go out at -night, and have nobody to talk to - 


they may watch an excessive amount of television to "feed their fears". 


The point is that there are many alternative explanations 
as to why an individual may exhibit high levels of aggressiveness, 
anxiety, tolerance, defensiveness, or mis-perceptions. It is 
important to note therefore that the research project simply demon- 
strates what combinations of factors "go together". Researchers and 
readers alike are free to make interpretations as to the underlying 


reasons for the correlations observed between the variables studied. 
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Even as in the most carefully designed laboratory research, however, 
One Can never completely eliminate the possibility that alternative 
hypotheses from those supported by the researcher may also explain the 
research findings. Of course, in a field in which so much previous 
research has been done, one's inferences can always gain extra explana- 
tory power by virtue of the fact that they may be congruent with the 


findings of previous research studies. 


MEASURING 
MENTAL DISORDER 


The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual published by the American 
Psychiatric Association (1952) divides the "disorders of psychogenic 
origin or without clearly defined physical cause or structural change 
in the brain" into (1) psychotic disorders; (2) psychophysiologic 
autonomic and visceral disorders; (3) psychoneurotic disorders; (4) per- 
sonality disorders that include sexual deviations, addictions, etc.; 
and (5) transient situational personality disorders,such as stress 
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situations, adjustment/life, etc. 


As used in this project, "the inability to use one's physi- 
cal and mental resources is one of the outstanding signs of mental 
disorderin 0 In this definition, put forward by Benjamin Wolman, 
mental disorder is usually manifested as a pattern of irrationality 
in cognitive processes, emotional disbalance, and social maladjustment. 
In survey studies such as that undertaken in the present project, the 


overwhelming majority of the mentally disordered individuals inter- 


viewed, would fall into the latter group. 


Pitsh3 


At the other end of the scale, "mental health is a condition 
and level of social functioning which is socially acceptable and per- 


sonal ly satisfying". '/ 


For treatment purposes, psychiatrists and psychologists 
typically diagnose individuals in accordance with a series of categories 
defined under the major areas of classification as outlined in the 
above description of the publication by the American Psychiatric 
Association. However, researchers are typically more concerned with 
simply identifying the intensity, degree or seriousness of disorder 
observed. The basic question is simply one of, "does or does not this 
particular individual show sufficient signs of disorder to suggest 
that he or she should be receiving treatment?" Individuals are usually 
assessed as to whether they exhibit mild, severe, or incapacitating 
levels of mental disorder. All such individuals would be considered 
"cases" but only those in the incapacitating category would usually be 
considered so severely disturbed they would have to be hospitalized. 
The proportion of individuals in this population is always relatively 
small. Most individuals needing treatment are never hospitalized in 
a psychiatric facility, nor do they ever see mental health professionals. 
In a study carried out in the United States, it was noted that approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 7 individuals will, at some point in their lives, 
see a mental health professional. One in every 4 individuals will 
indicate that they have felt at one time or another that they should 
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seek help for their psychological problems. 


In Mental Health in Ontario it is noted that pyschosis - a 


level of disorder which generally requires hospitalization - is a 
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relatively uncommon condition representing considerably less than 
16% of significantly disabling mental illnesses. The remaining 84% 


of such illnesses are generally referred to as “psychoneuroses". 20 


How does one identify a mentally disordered individual? In 
a clinical situation, an interviewer would carry out a systematic 
inquiry into the symptoms which the patient has reported having in the 


"last little while"- Symptoms of mental disorder include the following: ¢! 


- somatic symptoms (e.g. headaches, constipation) 
- fatique 

- sleep disturbance 

= eriryitab 1 Li ty 

- lack of concentration 

- depression 

- anxiety 

- phobias 

- obsessions and compulsions 


- sense of depersonalization 


Of course, the number of symptoms, as well as the intensity 
and persistence of the symptoms are of considerable importance in 
helping the interviewer make a judgement. In addition, the interviewer 
would carefully observe the subject and attempt to identify behavioural 
cues or abnormalities which would suggest a state of mental disorder. 


The cues which one looks for include the following:¢¢ 


- slow speech patterns and lacking in spontaneity 
- suspicious, defensive 


- historonic, prone to exaggeration 
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- depressed 
- anxious, agitated, tense 
- inappropriately elated, or euphoric 


- flattened or incongruous expression of 
affect 


- depressive thought content 


- excessive concern with bodily functions. 


Again, these cues are rated with respect to the frequency 


and intensity with which they appear during the interview. 


The content of the interview itself will usually consist 
of questions concerning family, employment, social and illness histories, 


current status and recent events or changes in these areas. 


To carry out such assessments obviously requires a fairly 
Significant amount of time plus the services of a highly trained 


experienced interviewer. 


For research purposes, it has obviously been necessary that 
a quick, inexpensive and reasonably accurate screening procedure be 
developed. Essentially, this means taking standard questions which 
should be asked in an interview and translating them into a questionnaire 
format which can then be self-administered or administered by an inter- 
viewer who is not a mental health professional. While no questionnaire 
will be as accurate as the person-to-person contact with a professional, 
researchers have found that as long as one is dealing with large numbers 
of subjects, the misclassification of a few healthy individuals into the 
mentally disordered category, and vice versa, does not significantly 
distort the research findings. There area number of assessment tech- 


niques available to the researcher today. It is important to select 
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the length of test (longer tests are often more accurate) and the 
degree of structure involved (researchers using highly trained or 
professional interviewers generally use less structured assessment 


devices) which best fits the demands on one's research project. 


In the present project, a questionnaire developed by 
Dr. D. P. Goldberg was used. This questionnaire has been researched 
in many different projects in England, The United States, and Canada. 
Documentation as to its accuracy and validity, relative to that of 


other existing tests, is readily available. °°? 


This is a 30-item test. One of the items, and the standard 
response categories from which the respondent selects, appears below: 


Have you recently lost much sleep over worry? (circle one) 


not at all 


- no more than usual 
- rather more than usual 


- much more than usual. 


A number of studies have been carried out to assess the 
reliability and validity of this questionnaire. To cite the results 
of one study, the test-retest reliability was 0.77 and the split-half 
reliability was 0.92. The validity coefficient was 0.80 using the 
ratings of a psychiatrist who had been trained in the use of a struc- 
tured interview format. The overall mis-classification rate was 11%. 
91.4% of those individuals identified in the interviews as mentally 
disordered were identified as such using the questionnaire. In other 


words, 8.6% of the "cases" were missed. With respect to the non-cases, 
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87% were correctly classified. That is, 13% of the "normals" were 


classified as mentally disordered. 


These figures indicate that the Goldberg questionnaire 
is superior to other questionnaires which, in terms of length, would 
have been appropriate for this project. Of course, some questionnaires 
provide data which is comparable and in some cases somewhat better 
than the 30-item Goldberg. However, these are much too long to be 
useful in a field setting. These other questionnaires include a 60- 
item Goldberg, the Fouldes' 366-point Symptom-sign Inventory and 


Saslow's 447-point Screening Test.°* 


The details of questionnaire administration will be outlined 


in the following chapter of "the interview process". 
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IV - THE INTERVIEW PROCESS 


In this chapter, the techniques for selecting the individuals 
to be interviewed for the project, and the means by which the inter- 


view is actually conducted, will be discussed. 


SAMPLING 
ISSUES 


No one has yet solved the problem of identifying a methodo- 
logy which is beyond criticism for the selection - at a reasonable 
cost - of a random sample of mentally disordered adults who are not 
hospitalized. It is probably fair to say that standard sampling pro- 
cedures which are likely to please research technicians, are likely to 
horrify clinicians who are aware of the number and type of mentally 
disordered individuals who are most likely to be missed in the usual 
sampling procedures. It is important to consider some of these 
types of individuals who have been sought out for interviews for this 
project. 

First, there are those individuals who exhibit symptoms of 
mental disorder but are, nonetheless, able to function reasonably 
effectively in society. That is, they can maintain a stable home 
life and/or hold down an excellent job. These are the "easiest to 
reach" individuals. While their scores on a mental health question- 
naire would indicate that they were mentally disordered, they may 
show few signs of significant maladjustment or unhappiness in their 
everyday life. Some researchers feel that the mere presence Of symp- 
toms of this order is not enough to even assess the mental health of 
an individual. The argument is that an individual can, at the same 


time, exhibit signs of superb adjustment in certain areas of life, 
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while exhibiting symptoms of disorder in other aspects of life. Total 
mental health is then considered to be a balance between an “individual's 
pluses and minuses" rather than just a simply reflection of the "minus" 


alone. ! 


For purposes of this project, there has been no attempt to 
enter into this additional complication of assessing mental disorder. 
Nevertheless, the thrust of the project is such that if a bias in 
sampling does occur, it should surely be in the direction of the "poorly 
adjusted'mentally disordered, rather than in the direction of the 


"better adjusted" mentally disordered. 


Second, there are a large number of individuals who have 
been mentally disordered for a long period of time and while not 
seriously disturbed, have in the course of their disturbance been 
forced to adjust to a deteriorating life-style of transiency, 


unemployment and i11 health. 


It has been pointed out by other researchers that this is 
a very important group of individuals since they truly constitute 
the "fringe" of eociety.— Particularly from the standpoint of involve- 
ment in violence and attitude toward violence, it is important that 
this group not be missed for this particular project. Yet, these 
are precisely the individuals who often live by themselves, have no 
home, or never return home except to sleep for a few hours at night. 
This group,in fact, epitomizes the "hard to find" interviewee which 
represents that 20% of the population on which interviewers often 


spend 80% of their time. 


Third, when an individual exhibits symptoms of anxiety or 
depression, irritability or confusion - or any or all combinations of 
these - he or she is very likely to ignore or reject pleas to partici- 
pate in a research project. Also, it must be recognized that many 
individuals who are mentally disordered are simply too embarrassed to 


want to discuss such matters with strangers. 


If individuals such as these live with someone else, it is 
exceedingly difficult for an aeaaienen to make contact with the 
individual, let alone know if he or she is at home. To get cooperation 
from this group of individuals requires either a reference through a 
friend of theirs or a two-phase contact. A brief preliminary contact 
is needed to acquaint oneself and to break down suspicions, which is 


then followed at a later date by the actual interview itself. 


Sampling Bias 


Of course, every population which one surveys will have a 
certain proportion of "hard to find" or "refused to cooperate" people. 
To the degree that such individuals are missing from one's sample, 
the data collected on that population is going to be marginally 
unrepresentative. In most surveys, non-participants usually represent 
a small proportion of any sample of individuals. There are statistical 
and methodological techniques to adjust for the error introduced by 


such cases. 7 


In the present project, it is felt that a major and not a 
minor proportion of the population would be likely to fall into the 
"hard to find" category. It is felt that special care had to be taken 
so that the bulk of the sample was not made up of the "well-adjusted" 


mentally disordered individuals. Such individuals could be expected 
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to appear on a Voters! List (one common way of drawing samples) or 
to live and be available in a randomly pre-selected living space 


(another common way of drawing samples).> 


During a pre-test, a random selection of living units within 
a random selection of four census tracts within Toronto were identified. 
It became quickly apparent that it was economically unfeasible to even 
quickly screen an entire family in an attempt to identify the occasional 
individual who was mentally disordered and cooperative. Priorities were 
carefully assessed and it was decided that, for purposes of this project, 
if a bias were to be introjected into the sampling process, it should 
definitely not be in the direction of including the "amenable" mentally 
disordered person who was at home when the interviewer called, who 
answered doors, and who was cooperative. As a matter of judgement then, 
the sample selection procedures were specifically designed to ensure 
an adequate representation of those mentally disordered individuals who 


were transient, social misfits or otherwise on the fringes of society. 


In fact, it is well known that a higher incidence of mental 
disorder is found among the lower socio-economic classes.° As could be 
expected then, any identification technique which is reasonably effi- 
cient in finding mentally disordered people to interview, will neces- 
sarily be heavily weighted in drawing individuals from the poorer 


sections of the community. 


TWO-PHASE 
IDENTIFICATION 


The interview process involved two phases - a screening phase, 


and an interview phase. 


The purpose of the screening phase was to quickly identify 
individuals who might qualify for the project, and prepare them for a 


longer interview at a subsequent date. 


The Screening Process 


The screening interview (Appendix B) takes only a few 
minutes to complete. It consists of a very short introducion followed 
by a question asking whether or not the interviewee has recently seen 
a disturbing, violent event in the media. If the interviewee does 
recall such an event, the interviewer then asks a few short "yes or 
no" questions concerning the interviewee's health. In the event that 
the interviewee reported at least two symptoms which could possibly 
be indicators of mental disorder, he or she was asked to participate 


in a longer interview session. 


If, to start with, the interviewee did not recall having 
seen a disturbing, violent event in the media, then the interviewer 
expressed thanks for the time and proceeded immediately on to the 


next most convenient individual. 


Since interviewers often worked in crowded streets and 
shopping centres, they would frequently speak with as many as 15 to 
30 people an hour. During the course of the project, approximately 


9,500 people were approached in this manner. 


Of the number of individuals contacted, 657 qualified in 
the screening interview by reporting both that they had recalled a 
violent media event and in addition, gave evidence, on at least 2 


questions, of possible mental disorder. Of this number 72% or 482 
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individuals, were interviewed. Those who were ne interviewed included 
those who were persistently inebriated, confused, uncooperative or 
mentally retarded. Many individuals simply gave the interviewer a 
false address or telephone number so they could not be contacted at a 
later date. Of the 482 individuals collected, 7 proved to be useless 
due to interviewer error, so the actual number included in the analysis 


was 475. 


Screening 
Techniques 

Three techniques of indentifying potential subjects were 
used. First, screening interviews were carried out in public places. 
Of those 475 individuals who eventually completed the longer interview, 
50% had first been approached by the screening interviewer in a shop- 
ping centre or on a downtown parking lot. Twenty-five per cent were 


approached directly on one of the major downtown streets of Toronto. 


A second technique was to carry out interviews on a door-to- 
door basis. This accounted for approximately 15% of the total number 


of respondents. 


The third technique involved the use of referrals from other 
individuals. That is, for approximately 10% of the cases, interviews 
were carried out because the interviewer was specifically directed to 
an individual by someone who felt that, in terms of symptomology, the 


person in question would be "what the interviewer was looking for". 
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The Pre-Testing 
Process 

In the course of developing the screening interview, the 
objective was to reach a level of approximately 50% accuracy in 
predicting mental disorder. That is, of those individuals who 
qualified for the long interview, it was desired that no more than 
50% of them should actually qualify as being mentally disordered when 
subjected to the 30-Item Goldberg Scale during the course of the long 


interview. 


Also, aS a necessary efficiency criterion to ensure that 
efforts would be balanced against resources, a screening location 
qualified only if the interviewers could make an appointment with 


One qualified respondent per hour. 


The project manager did not set quotas for each interviewer 
but, rather, monitored information concerning contacts on the basis 
of age and sex in such a way that males and females were approached 
equally and that approximately 50% of the sample were between the 
ages of 18 and 35 and the other 50% were between the ages of 35 and 
65. 


The Long 
Interview 

The second phase of the interview process involved actually 
going to the individual's home to carry out the hour-long interview. 
The content of the interview covered demographic data, media preferences 
and use rates, a scale to measure mental disorder, and scales to measure 


the aforementioned effects of violence such as tolerance, anxiety, 
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aggressiveness, defensiveness, and mispreceptions. 


A number of the interviewers wished to participate anonymously 
in the process, so arrangements were made to either meet them at the 
researcher's downtown office or in a restaurant or library. These 
individuals constituted no more than perhaps 5% of the total inter- 


view population. 


Methodological 
Controls 

In the screening interview, it will be recalled that the 
intent was to be "correct" in identifying mental disorder only 50% 
of the time. One of the reasons for doing this was to ensure that 
when an interviewer carried out the long interview, he or she would 
not know whether the interviewee was actually in the mentally 
disordered group or the comparison group. Such "blind" interviewing 
is always a recommended technique to ensure minimal interviewer bias 


in the data. 


The second reason for the "50/50" screening objective was 
to generate a realistic comparison group for the mentally disordered 
group. That is, just any group of individuals who are not mentally 
disordered would hardly serve as a comparison group - especially since 
the sampling procedures for the mentally disordered would be bound to 
include transients and other fringe members of society. By using 
precisely the same screening method for both the comparison group and 
the mentally disordered group, differences between the two groups - 


on dimensions other than mental disorder - was minimized. 


Interviewer 
Controls 

Those individuals conducting screening interviews gave, each 
day, the names, addresses and telephone numbers of qualified respon- 
dents to the project manager. The project manager then distributed 
these names to interviewers who carried out the longer interviews in 
the home. Most of the screening interviewers who developed a reason- 
able level of competence and experience were eventually allowed to 
carry out the longer interviews. In all cases, a quality control 
check on 10% of all long interviews completed was carried out by the 


project manager and the research director. 


INTERVIEW 
ADMINISTRATION 


The questionnaire was designed to be either self-administered 
or to be administered by the interviewer. In practice, interviewers 
administered the interview (i.e. each item and the choices were read 
to the respondent) up to the beginning of the last 30 questions, which 
constituted the Goldberg Questionnaire. The interviewer then told 
the respondent, "I have been reading all the questions to you so far, 
now you can fill out these last few for yourself, if you like." If 
the respondent had difficulty in reading, or was too disturbed or 
otherwise incapacitated, the interviewer administered the last 30 items 


also. 


The questionnaire was occasionally self-administered, with 
the guidance of the interviewer. This occurred when the respondent 
appeared to be articulate, intelligent and involved. The interviewers 


found that reading the items and choices was a slow and irritating 
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experience for all parties concerned. In these cases, the respondent 


completed the questionnaire while in the presence of the interviewer. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire used in the long interview (see Appendix C) 
contains 138 questions. Many of the individual items are combined to 
form scales of concepts discussed in previous chapters - such as aggres- 
Sive attitudes, or feelings of anxiety or defensiveness. The specific 
items which have been combined to form scales, and the statistical 
decisions involved in this process, are discussed in detail in the 


following chapters. 


In keeping with the standards of professional practice and 
the laws of copyright, the last three pages of the questionnaire are 
not included here, since they contain the 30 Goldberg items to assess 


mental disorder. 


Ethical 
Considerations 

To a certain extent, the ethical constraints under which 
this project operated precluded the collection of data from a number 
of potentially-interesting cases. At both the level of the screen- 
ing interview and the long interview, interviewers were instructed 
to immediately terminate the interview if there was any indication of 
Significant resistence, increasing confusion, or any other indications 


that the interviewee felt "pressured". 


In projects dealing with the identification of the mentally 


disordered, interviewers will inevitably encounter cases which they feel 
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need immediate professional attention. In the few cases where this 
did occur, the research director personally contacted the individuals. 
With only two exceptions, these contacts were always made by telephone. 
Information concerning assistance available through social service 


agencies or other sources Was volunteered as it seemed appropriate. 


V_- DESCRIBING THE INTERVIEWEES 


The purpose of this chapter is to present those findings 
from the research which describe the personal characteristics of the 
interviewees. Where there are differences between the characteristics 
of the mentally disordered group and the comparison group, these will 


be discussed. 


In making comparisons between any combinations of numbers, 
the question always arises as to when differences in magnitude are 
worth discussing. For example, if in this study the scores on the 
Goldberg scale indicate that 45% of the female population, and 50% 
of the male population, are mentally disordered - is this difference 


in 5% a difference which is worth noting? 


Is it fair to say, based upon the difference of 5%, that 
males show more evidence of mental disorder than females? Indeed, 
if the project were done again, (using the same sample selection 
procedure and the same questionnaire), should we expect that the 


same finding would appear in our new group of respondents? 


The answer to such questions is determined by means of 
common statistical analyses. Such analyses would perform the function 
of analyzing the relative distribution of scores on a mental health 
scale for both males and females and would take these distributions 
into account, according to systematic rules of comparison, in making 
judgements concerning the meaningfulness or significance of the dif- 


ference between the aforementioned percentage figures of 45% and 55%. 


EXHIBIT 1 


MENTAL DISORDER AND AGE 


Age Comparison group Mental disorder 
18 - 24 years 25.8% 40.5% 

25 - 34 years Sls 28.1 

35 - 44 years Te9 8.8 

45 - 54 years [Sy Le] 

55 - 64 years ee9 4. 

65 years and over 3.10 1.4 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 
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In carrying out these analyses, it is important to recognize 
that it is not just the size of the difference between the two percent- 
age points which was taken into consideration, but the actual spread 
or distribution of every individual's score in each group to be 
compared. The interested reader will find that there are many intro- 
ductory books in statistical analysis which will explain the process 


of such comparisons in technical detail.! 


For purposes of this report, suffice it to say that the data 
discussed has been subjected to various forms of statistical analysis, 
whenever appropriate, When differ- 
ences between figures are discussed, it should be understood that 
the differences warrant discussion because analyses have shown the 
differences to be statistically "significant". This is a conventional 


term which is always used in research of this nature. 


When the difference between two figures is significant, 
this means that the observed difference is so large that one would 
expect it to occur purely by accident only 5 times, or less, out of 
100. That is, one can be exceedingly confident that the difference 
is genuine - i.e., the difference observed in the small sample of 
respondents is the same difference which exists in the population 


from which they were drawn. 


AGE 

The percentage of individuals falling into each category for 
the total sample studied appears in Exhibit 1. Also, in Exhibit 1, 
note that there is a significant difference between the disordered and 
comparison groups with respect to the distribution of individuals in 
different age categories. In the disordered group, 68.6% are under 


the age of 35; in the comparison group 57.1% are under the age of 35. 
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According to other field studies are mental disorder, there 
is no systematic relationship between age and frequency of disorder. 
Some studies find the highest level of disorder in the older age groups, 


whereas others find just the reverse. < 


Considering the overall age distribution, notice that a high 
proportion of the respondents are under the age of 25. During the 
course of interviewing, it was noted by all interviewers that younger 
people were more interested in the topic being studied and were also 


very open in discussing their symptoms with the interviewers. 


SEX 


More females (59.8%) than males (40.2%) were interviewed. 
Although equal numbers of males and females were approached during 
the screening interviews, the interviewers reported that the females 
were generally more cooperative both in discussing their symptoms, 
their views on violence and their willingness to make an appointment 


to be interviewed at length. 


The finding that women are less reticent to discuss problems 
than are men, has been noted by other researchers.3 The higher 
incidence of women is not, of course, an indication that more women 
than men are mentally disordered. In fact, although women were much 
less reluctant to talk to the interviewers than men, the proportion 
of disordered females is not significantly greater than the proportion 


of disordered males in the total sample. 


Marital status 


Married 
Divorced/widowed 
Separated 


Single 


LOTAL 


EXHIBIT 2 


SEX AND MARITAL STATUS 


Female 


Male 


Grade school 

Some high school 
High school 

Some college 

Post high school 
Community college 
University 

Some post graduate 


Post graduate 


TOTAL 
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EDUCATION 


24. 


aa 


100 


4% 


0% 


MARITAL STATUS 


The data on marital status, presented in Exhibit 2, shows 
that there is a substantial proportion of single and divorced or 
Separated individuals among the interviewees. This is not surprising 
Since a significant proportion of the sample are young, one would 


naturally expect many of them to be unmarried. 


Those individuals who indicated that they were single 
were asked if they went out on dates with members of the opposite 
sex. About 35% indicated that they were not interested in such 
activities and only went out on dates very seldom. About 30% dated 
different people, and about 34% dated the same person regularly. 

It is, presumably, only this latter group of "singles" who maintain 
anything approaching a stable relationship with a member of the 


Opposite sex. 


As Exhibit 2. also indicates, it is the females who are 


Significantly more likely to be married then are the males. 


EDUCATION 


As Exhibit 3 indicates, the sample includes a large propor- 
ticn of individuals who represent the extremes of education. That 
is, over 30% of the population has not graduated from high school. 
This is particularly striking because of the high proportion of indivi- 
duals in the sample who are under the age of 25. Usually one would 
only expect to find this high proportion of individuals not completing 


high school in a much older age group. 


Asiatic 
Negro 
Caucasian 
East Indian 


Mixed, or refused 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 4 


RACE 


2.3% 


100.0% 
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At the other end of the continuum, however, notice that 

approximately the same proportion of individuals have either had 

some college experience or graduated from college. This distribution 
is a function of two factors. First, low levels of education tend to 
be related to unemployment, which, in turn, is related to mental 
disorder. Since mentally disordered individuals are selectively being 
screened from the population, it is not surprising that a high pro- 
portion of individuals fall into this low education category. At the 
other extreme, interviewers found that those interviewees contacted, 
who had had some college education, were more likely than any other 
group to express an interest in the project and indicate a willingness 


to participate further. 


RACE 


Exhibit 4 indicates that, with respect to race, there is a 
preponderance of caucasian respondents. This distribution definitely 
does not represent the relative proportion of mental disorder in the 
various racial groups located in Toronto. Rather, it reflects the 
fact that the Goldberg Questionnaire has been developed and validated 


on a English speaking population.” 


The questionnaire contains a number of colloquial concepts 
(e.g. "Have you recently found everything getting on top of you?") 
which are open to questionable interpretations by individuals from 
other cultural backgrounds. It should also be noted here that, while 
data was not collected on such dimensions as dominant language, or 
country of birth, there is clearly and intentionally an under- 
representation of the various large ethnic groups in Toronto, (e.g. 


Portugese, Greeks, Italians). 


Detached house 
Duplex 
Apartment 
Rooming house 


Other 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 5 


HOUSING 


31.4% 


100.0% 
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The reasons for avoiding anyone in these groups who could 
not speak and understand English fluently is, once again, because of 
the questionable interpretation one would have to make of the scores 


on the Goldberg Questionnaire. 


HOUS ING 


The question on housing was particularly included to ensure 
that we have identified a proportion of the population who might be 
considered as transients. Various response categories also are meant 


to express a continuum representing high-quality to low-quality housing. 


As Exhibit 5 indicates, this population is reasonably stable, 
with only 12% living in either a rooming house or "no particular place 


at all". 


INCOME 


There is little to note on income other than emphasizing 
that the average level of income is low, relative to other available 
statistics on the income of Toronto residents.” On Exhibit 6, note 


that over 60% of the total sample earns $8,000 or less. 


Income and 
Disorder 


As Exhibit 6 also indicates, there is a significant rela- 


tionship between mental disorder and personal income. Those with 


EXHIBIT 6 


MENTAL DISORDER AND LEVEL OF INCOME 


Amount earned during 


the past year Comparison group Mental disorder 
Up to $4,000 30.0% 49.8% 
$4,001 - $8,000 20.7 22.9 
$8,001 - $14,000 22.9 18.0 
$14,000 and over 14.6 9.3 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 


higher incomes are less likely to indicate symptoms of disorder. In 
the comparison group, 37.5% of that population earn over $8,000, 


compared to only 27.3% of those who are in the disordered group. 


This finding is congruent with the outcomes of other 
researchers.° Mental disorder implies, after all, a form of mal- 
adjustment which would probably make it difficult to attain the 
higher levels of income within one's occupational level, and may 


also make it difficult to find and hold a job. 


EMPLOYMENT 
STATUS 


Almost 40% of the sample, as Exhibit 7 shows, were employed 
at the time the study was conducted. The unemployment rate, among 


those looking for full-time work, was approximately 10%. 


For all practical purposes, it is reasonable to consider 
those individuals who are unemployed and looking for part-time work, 
or employed only part-time, as not being seriously committed to the 


labour force. 


Of those who are not working and are not looking for full- 
time work, many are homemakers (Exhibit 8). This is to be expected 
since over half of the population consists of women and about one 
third of the population are at student age - less than 25 years old. 
Eleven per cent of the interviewees reported being i11 or disabled. 
While this figure is high, it is to be expected, since half of the 
sample were selected for the study precisely because they exhibited 


symptoms of mental disorder. 
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EXHIBIT 7 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
AT THE TIME OF THE INTERVIEW 


Employed full-time 39.6% 
Employed part-time iez 


Unemployed, looking for 
full-time work 10.4 


Unemployed, looking for 
part-time work 50 


Not working and not 
looking for work adits: 


TOTAL 100.0% 


EXHIBIT 8 


SEX AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Employment status 
at the time of the 
interview Female Male 


Currently employed Sey! 513% 


Unemployed, seeking 
work 11.0 9.6 


Unemployed, not 
seeking work 57.5 39.1 


TOTAL 100. 0% 100.0% 


EXHIBIT 9 


MENTAL DISORDER AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Employment status at 
the time of the 
interview Comparison group Mental disorder 


Currently employed 44.2% 34.0% 


Unemployed, seeking 
work 6.8 14.8 


Unemployed, not 
seeking work 49.0 2) are 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 


EXHIBIT 10 
MENTAL DISORDER AND PERIOD OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
During the past year, 


how long have you been 
unemployeed and seeking 


work? Comparison group Mental disorder 
Less than 1 week 52.6% 34.1% 

1 - 3 weeks 14.4 16.5 

4 - 8 weeks 14.4 Leche 

9 - 25 weeks 12.4 20.8 

Over 25 weeks Gac 15.4 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 
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Employment and 
Mental Disorder 

Significantly more of the comparison group, according to 
Exhibit 9, then the disordered group were employed at the time the 
interview took place. It is interesting to note that approximately 
the same percentage of individuals in both groups were unemployed 
and not seeking work. Note that in the disordered group, there 
were twice as many individuals as were in the comparison group, who 


were unemployed and seeking work. 


Unemployment 
History And Disorder 


Exhibit 10 indicates that the comparison group and disordered 
group also differ significantly with respect to the number of weeks 
during the past 12 months which they have been out of work. Note that 
this question was asked only of those individuals who were, at the 
time of the interview, either employed, or actively seeking work. In 
other words, all of these individuals were an active part of the labour 


force. 


The majority of the comparison group respondents were out of 
work for less than one week during the past 12 months, while only 


34.1% of the disordered group fell into this category. 


In contrast, 18.6% of the comparison group, but 35.2% of 
the disordered group, were out of work during the past 12 months 
for a period of 9 weeks or longer. The differences emphasize, once 
again, the social maladjustment which is an implied characteristic 


of those individuals exhibiting symptoms of mental disorder. 7 


EXHIBIT 11 


OCCUPATION AT THE TIME OF THE INTERVIEW 


Professional/Technical 
Managers 

Secretarial (senior) 
Secretarial (clerical) 
Sales 

Craftsmen 

Operatives 

Service Workers 
Labourers 


Household workers 


TOTAL 


22. 


15: 
he 


100 


9% 


0% 
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OCCUPATION 


In examining the occupations of this sample, as displayed 
in Exhibit 11, the high proportion of professionals and technicians 
is readily noted. Recall that a significant proportion of this group 
has a relatively high level of education which is expected to be 


reflected in socio-economic status of occupations. 


The other major groupings include secretarial, sales, service 
workers and labourers. For the most part, these positions can be 
attained without benefit of a high school diploma - which over 30% of 


this sample does not have. 


Those individuals who were not employed at the time of the 
survey were asked what their last occupation had been. Three categories 
stand out. Of those currently unemployed, 22% had last worked as 
labourers. Ex-secretaries accounted for 14% and those who had been 


professionals or technicians accounted for 15%. 


There were no significant differences between the disordered 


group and the comparison group with respect to their occupations. 
HEALTH 

All respondents were asked if, during the last year or so, 
they had consulted someone about their physical health, mental health, 


or family problems. 


With respect to the question concerning physical health, 


121 or 25.5% of the 475 respondents reported that they had neither 


SEEKING MENTAL HEALTH ASSISTANCE 


Sought help in past 
year from mental 

health professional 
Yes, I should have 


Yes, I actually did 


No 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 12 


MENTAL DISORDER AND 


Comparison group 


5.6% 
7.9 
86.5 


100.0% 


Mental disorder 


14.2% 


consulted a professional concerning their physical health during the 


past year, nor did they feel they should have done so. 


66.9% of respondents indicated that they actually had seen 
a doctor about their physical health during the past year, and 7.6% 
reported that while they did not actually see a doctor, they should 


have done so. 


There were no significant differences between the mentally 
disordered group and the comparison group in response to this question 


concerning physical health. 


Mental Health 


Respondents were also asked if, during the last year, for 
reasons of mental health, they had seen a psychiatrist or psychologist. 
Exhibit 12 indicates that, as expected, a significantly greater propor- 
tion of those in the mentally disordered group than in the comparison 
group reported that they had either seen a mental health professional, 
or felt that they should have. Note that, nevertheless, fully 65.8% 
of the mentally disordered population reported that they neither saw 
a psychologist or psychiatrist during the past year, nor did they feel 


that they should have. 


These data simply support what many other researchers have 
found. That is, people are embarrassed to admit that they have mental 
health problems. Furthermore, by far the greatest majority of indivi- 
duals with mental health problems, never seek assistance from a mental 


health aaieser aie 


EXHIBIT 13 


SEVERITY OF MENTAL DISORDER 


No disorder (1 or 
fewer symptoms ) 31.8% 


Clinically insignificant 
disorder (2-4 symptoms ) Alas) 


Moderate disorder (5-12 
symptoms ) 30.1 


Severe disorder (13 or 
more symptoms ) 16.2 


TOTAL 100.0% 
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For the purposes of this project, respondents are considered 
either "mentally disordered" or "not mentally disordered" (comparison 
group). Within the mentally disordered group, there are obviously vary- 
ing levels of severity of disorder. Researchers have noted that the 
Goldberg Questionnaire, which was used for this project to identify 
mentally disordered respondents, can also be used to give some measure 
of severity of disorder.? That is to say, the more symptoms the 
respondent indicates that he or she has, the more severe the level of 


disorder is usually judged to be by a clinical psychiatrist or psychologist. 


The range of scores on the Goldberg scale is 0 to 30. 
Considerable research has demonstrated that scores of 4 or less on 
this questionnaire indicate that the respondent does not exhibit any 
significant symptoms of mental disorder.!9A score of 5 or more places 
the individual in the mentally disordered category. This distinction - 
in medical terms, discriminating the "cases" from the "non-cases" - is 
useful in simply indicating who does or does not need treatment. There 
is less agreement among clinicians as to what precise score on the 
Goldberg Questionnaire which discriminates the severely disordered from 
the moderately or mildly disordered. The data produced by previous 
researchers, however, suggests that, as a rough guideline, scores of 


13 and above constitute severe levels of disorder. 


At the other end of the scale, it is possible to examine the 
comparison group in terms of those who have almost total absence of 
any symptoms whatever and those who exhibit a few symptoms, but obviously 


not enough to constitute a significant state of mental disorder. 


Exhibit 13 indicates the number of individuals at either 


extreme. Of those in the comparison group - with scores of 4 or less - 


EXHIBIT 14 


MENTAL DISORDER AND SEEKING 
ASSISTANCE FOR FAMILY PROBLEMS 


Sought help in past 
year for family 
problems 

Yes, I should have 


Yes, I actually did 
No 


TOTAL 


Comparison group 


4 8% 
ol 
86.1] 


100.0% 


Mental disorder 


8.2% 
1575 
1023S 


100.0% 
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over one half of this group have either no symptoms or only one 
symptom. Among those in the disordered group - scores of 5 or above - 
about one third of these individuals could be considered to be severely 


disordered. 


Family Problems 


All respondents were asked if, during the past year, they 
had seen someone - such as a social worker or a minister - about the 
problems they were having with their family. The mentally disordered 
individuals often have difficulties in family adjustment.t! As Exhibit 
14 indicates, the mentally disordered group did, in fact, report 
seeking assistance for family problems significantly more frequently 


than did those in the comparison group. 


VI - MEDIA USE 


All respondents were asked questions concerning how much 
time, or how frequently, they exposed themselves to television, movies 
(at motion picture theatres), newspapers, magazines, and radio. They 
were also asked the types of presentations or programs they most pre- 


ferred, or most frequently attended, in these media. 


The purpose of this aspect of the project was to investigate 
differences between the mentally disordered group and the comparison 


group with respect to their media consumption patterns. 


TELEVISION 


The respondents were asked to indicate how many hours a day 
they watched T.V. and to identify the shows which they watched 


regularly during the past 6 months. 


As Exhibit 15 indicates, almost everyone watches some tele- 
vision every day. Approximately 70% of the respondents watched tele- 
vision between 1 and 4 hours per day. Almost 15% watched television 


for 4 hours a day or more. 


The amount of television watched, relates significantly to 
the respondent's level of education. Heavy viewers of television - 
those who watch for 4 hours a day or more - are, as Exhibit 16 indicates, 


likely to be those who have not graduated from high school. 


Never 

1 - 2 hours 
3 - 4 hours 
4 - 5 hours 


6 or more hours 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 15 


HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 
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Types of Viewers 


In what ways are heavy viewers - those who watch television 
for 4 hours a day or more - different from light viewers - those who 
watch 2 hours a day or less? Or, to phrase the question in a slightly 
different way - what personal information about someone would prove 
useful in attempting to predict whether or not that individual was a 
heavy or light viewer of television? And, if you did know what type 
of information would be useful in making such prediction, how would 
you know how much weight or importance to give one piece of informa- 


tion as against another piece of information? 


The statistical technique which is known as "discriminant 
analysis" is used to answer such questions as those stated above. In 
the present case, the following information was entered into an 
analysis in order to determine what combinations of information would 


prove to be useful in discriminating between high and low viewers. 


education level 


- age 

- income 

- quality of housing 
- sex 

- employment status 
- marital status 


- mental disorder. 


The procedure essentially involves the application of step- 
wise linear regression analyses. These statistically assess each of 
the above-mentioned predictor variables with respect to its relevance 


or usefulness in discrimination between two groups. 


EXHIBIT 17 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: TELEVISION VIEWING 


Variables entered Standard discriminant 
into the analysis function coefficients* 
Education -0.62 

Age 

Income 

Housing 0. 33 

Sex 

Employment status 25 

Marital status Sec 

Mental disorder 0.40 


*The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in 
the prediction equation. 


The particular strength of this form of analysis lies in the 
fact that the relationship between a predictor variable (e.g., level 
of education) and a criterion variable (e.g., being a heavy or a light 
viewer) can be assessed while holding constant, or partialling out, 
the impact of other related, predictor variables. That is, among a 
group of individuals of varying ages, it might be found that the younger 
individuals are more likely than the older ones to be heavy viewers. 
Now, if we wanted to assess the relationship between the level of 
mental disorder exhibited by individuals in this group and their view- 
ing habits, it would be important to know to just what extent the 
observed relationship between disorder and viewing was due to the 
relationship of age and viewing. After all, what if more young people 
than old people happen to be in the mentally disordered group? The 
strength of the relationship between mental disorder and viewing 
habits, in this group, could not be known until the extent to which 
the influence of age on the relationship was assessed and "subtracted 
from" the observed relationship between mental disorder and viewing 


patterns. 


The Predictors 


, Exhibit 17 contains the following 


essential information: 


- the variables entered into the analysis 


- the combination of variables which prove 
useful, in a statistically significant 
fashion, in discriminating between high 
and low television viewers 


- the relative weights of the predictor 
variables. 


EXHIBIT 18 


TYPE OF TELEVISION SHOWS MENTIONED 


Comedy (Mary Tyler Moore, Bob Newhart) 22 0% 
Crime (Kojak, Starsky & Hutch) 18.6 

News Oss 

Soaps (The Edge of Night, Mary Hartman) 10.2 

Movies/Entertainment Specials 8.2 

Historical/Drama (The Waltons, 

Masterpiece Theatre) 7.6 
Sports Se: 
Educational, Information Specials 

(Wild Kingdom, The Ascent of Man) 5.6 
Talk Shows (Front Page Challenge, 

Johnny Carson) 4.0 
Musical/Variety (Sonny & Cher, 

Bobby Vinton) 4.0 
Game Shows 370 


Continuous Dramas (Saga, Upstairs 
Downstairs, Rich Man, Poor Man) | 


TOTAL 100.0% 


The relative weights associated with each variable indicate 
that, for this combination of variables, the larger the weight the 
more important - or more "useful" - the variable is, in comparison 
to the other variables, in predicting whether or not an individual 


is a heavy or light television viewer. 


Basically, those who watch television for 4 hours a day or 
more are likely to differ from those who watch television for 2 hours 


a day or less by being: 


- poorly, rather than well educated 


- living in apartment houses or rooming houses, 
rather than detached houses or duplexes; 


- being unemployed rather than employed 
- being single or separated rather than married 


- being in the mentally disordered, rather than 
the comparison, group. 


Shows Viewed 


All respondents were asked the names of the shows which they 
had viewed regularly during the past 6 months on television. No lists 
of suggested shows were shown to the respondent, nor did the interviewer 


suggest either categories or names of popular shows. 


Types of shows which respondents reported viewing regularly 
were coded into the 12 categories as outlined in Exhibit 18. Primary 
interest lie only in what types of shows an individual watched. Thus, 
if someone named three talk shows, then it would simply be noted that 
the individual watched one or more talk shows. In categories other 
than crime shows, comedy shows, soap operas, respondents seldom men- 


tioned more than one type of the same category of show they watched. 


EXxRI BI 19 


MENTAL DISORDERS AND SOAP OPERAS 


Number of soap 


operas watched Comparison group Mental disorder 
Low 83.5% 75.0% 
Medium 9.8 I3 
High Shed! qe] 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 
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EXHIBIT 22 


FREQUENCY OF MOVIE THEATRE ATTENDANCE 


Never 18.3% 
| - 5 per year 43.7 
6 - 12 per year 20.8 
2 - 5 per month _ 13.6 
6 per month or more 320 


TOTAL 100.0% 
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At the same time though, it should be recognized that comedy 
shows are an equally dominant force on television. Exhibit 21 indicates 
that the number of comedy shows watched is also significantly related 


to the amount of television watched. 


MOVIES. 


Respondents were asked how often they went to movie theatres 


and what sort of movies they liked to see the most. 


The great majority of the population, as Exhibit 22 indicates, 


go to only five movies or less per year. 


Television Versus 
Movie Attendance 

There is a statistically significant relationship between 
the frequency with which one attends the movie theatres and the 
number of hours of television watched per day. As Exhibit 23 indicates, 
the more movies one attends, the less television watched. At the 
extremes, 80% of those who attend 6 or more movies per month, watch 
television for only 2 hours per day or less. By the same token, 80% 
of those who watch television for 6 hours per day or more, attend 5 


or fewer movies per year. 


Type of 
Theatre Patrons 


A discriminant analysis was carried out on those individuals 
who attended movie theatres frequently - 2 times or more per month - 
and those who attended infrequently - 5 times per year or less. As 


in the case with the analysis carried out on the television viewers, 


EXHIBIT 24 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: 
FREQUENCY OF MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Variables entered Standard discriminant 
into the analysis function coefficients* 
Education 

Age 0.62. 

Income 

Housing -0.25 

Sex EURCAS 
Employment status -0.20 

Marital status -0.4] 


Mental disorder 


*The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in 
the prediction equation. 
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the purpose of this approach is to identify the pattern of character- 
istics which discriminates between frequent and infrequent users of 


the movie medium. 


Jn Exhibit 24, the variables which were entered 
into the discriminant analysis are displayed. The variables which 
proved useful in discriminating between frequent and infrequent 
attenders of movie theatres, and the relative importance of these 
individual variables, as indicated by the magnitude of the weight 


assigned to each variable, is also presented in Exhibit 24, 


Those who attend the movie theatres frequently differ from 


those who attend infrequently in: 


- being younger rather than older 

- more likely to live in an apartment house 
or a rooming house than in a detached 
house or duplex 

- more likely to be male rather than female 


- more likely to be employed rather than 
unemployed 


- and more likely to be single or separated 
rather than married. 


Note that, in this analysis, mental disorder did not prove 
to be a useful predictor of movie theatre attendance. 
Movie Preferences 


Respondents were asked what sort of movie they preferred. 


Interviewers noted that there was often a considerable discrepancy 


EXHIBIT 25 


TYPE OF MOVIE MENTIONED 


Comedy 

Musical/Disney 
Biographies/Documentaries 
Romance/ Drama 

Violence 


Other/Foreign 


TOTAL 


100.0% 


21.3% of the respondents did not prefer a particular type 


of movie 


EXHIBIT 26 


TYPE OF VIOLENT THEME IN MOVIES CITED 


Crime (The Godfather) 185% 
Adventure (westerns) 18.8 
Historical (Barry Lyndon, Battle 

of Midway) 8.1 
Humorous (Murder by Death, The 

Sting) 14.4 
Fantasy/Horror (The Exorcist, 

Frenzy ) Le 
Vigilante (Straw Dogs, Billy Jack) 38 
Disaster/Nature (Earthquake, Jaws) Jel 
Other (psychological issues, or 

mixed) liZeo 

TOTAL 100.0% 


79.8% of the respondents did not state a preference 


between the actual content or a theme of a movie cited and the manner 


in which the respondent viewed it. 


For example, one might hear "I like light entertainment or 
comedy, you know - something like one of those Clint Eastwood Westerns". 
Since a dominant theme in most of the Clint Eastwood Westerns is 
violence, it left some question as to whether or not the respondent 


really preferred violence or preferred - as was stated - comedy. 


After the study had been underway for some time, the inter- 
viewers were requested to have the respondent state not only the type 
of movies they enjoyed, but to actually name one or two movies they 


had liked. 


The types of movies which individuals indicated they preferred 
were grouped into the categories which appear in Exhibit 25. As 
Exhibit 24 indicates, approximately 37% of the population indicated 


that they preferred comedy, or light entertainment types of movies. 


In those instances in which an individual cited not only the 
type of movie he or she preferred, but actually gave the name of one 
or two movies, those movies were analyzed in accordance with the type 
of violence - if any - they contained. For example, violence was 
considered to be a major theme in the movie The Godfather. The actual 
type of violence involved was categorized as being "crime violence”. 
Violence was also considered to be a major theme in the movie The 
Exorcist. The type of violence involved here, however, was categorized 
as "fantasy violence". Exhibit 26 indicates the various types of 


violence which were represented in the movies cited by the respondents. 


EXHIBIT 27 


FREQUENCY OF NEWSPAPER READING 


Never 4.9% 
1] - 3 per month 9.5 
1 - 2 per week 18.4 
3 - 5 per week 1931 
6 or more per week 48.1 


TOTAL 100.0% 


EXHIBIT 28 


PREFERRED SECTION(S) OF THE NEWSPAPER 


Fami ly/Women/Heal th ole 
Comics/Horoscope/Crossword 8.8 
Entertainment/Culture Tea ea] 
Advertisements 5.0 
Sports eet 
Travel Ast 
Business/Financial Seal 
News/Editorials SIM, 
TOTAL 100.0% 


22.5% of the respondents did not prefer a particular section 
of the newspaper 


EXHIBIT 29 


NAME OF NEWSPAPER(S) READ 


The Toronto Star 48.4% 
The Toronto Sun (bw 
The Globe and Mail T5t0 
The New York Times | Cal 
Other Canadian S-6 
Other Non-Canadian Cay, 
TOTAL 100.0% 


14.5% of the respondents did not name newspapers 
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Crime and adventure types of violence were the most frequently mentioned. 


There were no relationships with respect to either types of 
movies preferred or with respect to the type of violent theme in 


movies named, with mental disorder. 


NEWSPAPERS 


Almost one half of the respondents interviewed, as indicated 
in Exhibit 27, reported reading a newspaper regularly - that is 6 


times a week or more. 


Every respondent was also asked to identify any particular 
section of the paper they preferred. As Exhibit 28 indicates, almost 
20% of the respondents who read newspapers had no section or sections 
they preferred in particular. Among those who did indicate preferences, 
the news sections were the most popular, followed by the family/women 


sections. 


Respondents were also asked the name of the newspaper they 
usually read. This information is summarized in Exhibit 29. It 
must be emphasized that these data are in no way representative of 
the actual readership - on a city or province-wide basis - of the 
newspapers cited. Among the individuals interviewed, however, it is 
clear that the Toronto Star - which has every appearance of being 
aimed at the "average" man - is the most frequently identified 


newspaper. 


The second most popular newspaper is the Toronto Sun. This 


is a light, easy-to-read newspaper which leans toward the use of 


EXHIBIT 30 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT NEWSPAPERS READ 


None 6.1% 
|] newspaper 59.4 
2 newspapers 27.4 
3 newspapers 5.9 
4 or more newspapers ae 


TOTAL 100, 0% 


EXHIBIT 31 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: NEWSPAPER READING 


Variables entered Standard discriminant 
into the analysis function coefficients* 
Education 

Age Omgly 

Income 

Housing 

Sex 

Employment status 0.49 


Marital status 


Mental disorder -0.26 


*The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in 
the prediction equation. 
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sensational headlines and orientation toward youth. The third most 
popular newspaper is The Globe and Mail. This is a newspaper which 
is oriented toward the businessman and financier. Given the low 
average income of the respondents, it is perhaps not surprising that 


the readership of this newspaper is not larger. 


There were many individuals who - when asked which paper 
they usually read - named more than one. In fact the average number 
of newspapers named was 1.38 (S.D. = 0.78). The distribution of 


responses is presented in Exhibit 30. 


Types of 
Readers 

A discriminant analysis was carried out on those individuals 
who were frequent readers of newspapers - 3 or more per week - and 
those who were infrequent readers of newspapers - 3 or less per month. 
This analysis identifies the pattern of characteristics which discri- 


minates between frequent and infrequent readers of newspapers. 


The Technical Appendix contains details of this analysis. 
However, in Exhibit 31, the variables which were entered 
into the discriminant analysis are displayed. The variables which 
proved useful in discriminating between frequent and infrequent readers 
of newspapers, and the relative importance of these individual vari- 
ables as indicated by the magnitude of the weight assigned to each 
variable, is also presented in Exhibit 31. Those who read newspapers 


frequently differ from those who read newspapers infrequently in: 


- being older rather than younger 


- being employed rather than unemployed 


EXHIBIT 32 


FREQUENCY OF MAGAZINE READING 


Never read magazines Lik? 
1] magazine per month Zio 
2 - 3 magazines per month raven | 
4 - 5 magazines per month [3.6 


6 or more magazines 
per month 14.1 


TOTAL 100.0% 


EXHIBIT 33 


TYPES OF MAGAZINES MENTIONED 


Home/Fashion (McCall's, 


Cosmopolitan) 22.9% 
Special topic (Modern 

Photography, Road & Track) 15.9 
Business (Time, Fortune) 22.9 


Romance/Sex (Playboy, True 
Romance ) 8.4 


Popular Fiction (Redbook, 
Readers Digest) 17.9 


Intellectual/Educational 
(Scientific American, 


Canadian Forum) 10.4 
Other (non-English, non-French) 1G 
TOTAL 100.0% 


19.4% of the respondents did not name magazines 


EXHIBIT 34 


NUMBER OF "USUALLY READ" MAGAZINES MENTIONED 


Named no magazines 19.6% 
1] magazine toon 
2 magazines Coe 
3 magazines 18s 
4 magazines Oe: 
5 magazines or more We 


TOTAL 100.0% 


Vole 


- being in the comparison group rather than in 
the mentally disordered group. 


Note that frequent use of the newspaper medium is predicted, 
in part, by knowing that an individual is in the comparison group, 
while frequent use of the television medium is predicted by knowing 
that the individual is in the mentally disordered group. That is, in 
one case the heavy use of one medium is associated with mental disorder, 
while the heavy use of another medium is associated with the absence 


of mental disorder. 
MAGAZINES 


The data with respect to the frequency with which magazines 
are read is presented in Exhibit 32. The respondents were also asked 
to name the magazines which they usually read. The magazines read by 
the respondents were categorized in accordance with the list which 
appears in Exhibit 33. The 3 types of magazines most frequently cited 
were news magazines (e.g. Time, Fortune), home/fashion magazines (e.g. 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping) and popular fiction (e.g. Readers' 


Digest, Red Book). 


The number of magazines mentioned by respondents were also 
counted. The mean average number of magazines mentioned was 2.25 
(S.D. = 1.84). The distribution of the number of magazines mentioned 


by the respondents is presented in Exhibit 34. 
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EXHIBIT 37 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: MAGAZINE READING 


Variables entered Standard discriminant 
into the analysis function coefficients* 
Education -0.64 

Age 0.45. 

Income 

Housing 

Sex -0.20 


Employment status 
Marital status 


Mental disorder 0.52 


*The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in 
the prediction equation. 
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Those who read magazines frequently differ from those who 


read them infrequently in: 


- having more rather than less education 
- being younger rather than older 
- being male rather than female 


- being in the comparison group rather than 
in the mentally disordered group. 


Note that for both print media - newspapers and magazines - 
mental disorder is associated with infrequent use of these media, 
whereas this relationship is reversed with respect to predicting 
whether or not an individual is a frequent or infrequent user of the 


television medium. 
RADIO 


As Exhibit 38 indicates, most people listen to the radio 
1 to 2 hours a day. Note that the highest use category of 5 hours 
a day or more was recorded for 20.3% of the respondents. This may 
appear to be a very high level of media use. However, other researchers 
have noted that the radio is used in a somewhat different fashion from 
most other media.° That is, for many people, the radio simply provides 
a background to their other activities. It is not, in effect, a media 
which is likely to draw the concentrated attention which is character- 


istic of movies, television or newspapers. 


Program 
Preferences 


The respondents were asked to indicate the types of programs 


which they listened most often. Those who cited only 1 type of program, 


EXHIBIT 39 


RADIO PROGRAMS MENTIONED 


Rock music 

Middle of the road/Country music 
Classical/Jazz 

News programs 

Talk shows 

Music plus news 

Music plus sports 

Other shows 


Three or more mentioned 


TOTAL 


Cok 
20% 


100. 


1% 


0% 


EXHIBIT 40 


DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: RADIO LISTENING 


Variables entered Standard discriminant 
into the analysis function coefficients* 
Education eis 

Age 

Income 

Housing 

Sex 

Employment status 

Marital status -0.69 


Mental disorder 


*The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in 
the prediction equation. 
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mentioned rock music with about the same frequency as middle-of-the-road 
or country music, as shown in Exhibit 39. The rest of the respondents 
indicated some combination of programs listened to - the most frequent 


being some combination of music and news. 


Types of 
Listeners 

A discriminant analysis was carried out on those individuals 
who were heavy users of the radio medium - 3 hours a day or more - and 


those who listened to the radio infrequently - 1 hour or less per day. 


In Exhibit 40, the variables which were entered 
entered into the discriminant analysis are displayed. The variables 
which proved useful in discriminating between frequent and infrequent 
radio listeners, and the relative importance of these individual 


variables, are also presented in Exhibit 40. 


Those who are heavy users of the radio medium differ from 


those who are infrequent users in: 


- being poorly rather than well-educated 


- being single or separated rather than 
married. 


OVERVIEW 
The most important finding in the preceding pages is that 


respondents in the mentally disordered group are significantly more 


likely to be found among heavy television viewers than among light 
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television viewers. This relationship is reversed however for the 


heaviest users of the newspaper and magazine media. 


The variable of mental disorder does not prove to be a sig- 
nificant predictor in discriminating between either frequent and 


infrequent movie attenders or frequent and infrequent radio listeners. 


Television 


Among the population surveyed, 70% reported watching tele- 
vision for between 1 and 4 hours per day. Preferred shows included 


crime shows and comedy shows. 


Predictors of heavy television viewing, in order of relative 


importance, are as follows: 


- poorly, rather than well educated 

- living in apartment houses or rooming 
houses, rather than detached houses or 
duplexes 

- being unemployed rather than employed 


- being single or separated rather than 
married 


- being in the mentally disordered, 
rather than the comparison, group. 


Movies 


A majority of the respondents surveyed reported going to 
the movie theatre 5 times a year or less. Favourite movies included 


comedies and those with violence. 


Those who attend movie theatres frequently differ from 


those who attend infrequently in: 


- being younger rather than older 

- being more likely to live in an 
apartment house or rooming house, 
than in a detached house or a 
duplex 


- more likely to be male rather than 
female 


- more likely to be employed rather 
unemployed 


- more likely to be single or separated 
rather than married. 


Newspapers 


A majority of the respondents surveyed read a newspaper 7 
times a week or more. Favourite sections included the news section 


and the family/women's sections. 


Those who read newspapers frequently differ from those who 


read newspapers infrequently in: 


- being older rather than younger 
- being employed rather than unemployed 


- being in the comparison group rather 
than in the mentally disordered group. 


Magazines 


The average respondent surveyed reports reading over 2 
magazines per month. Favourite magazines included news magazines and 


home/fashion magazines. 
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Those who read magazines frequently differ from those who 


read them infrequently in: 


- having more rather than less education 
- being younger rather than older 
- being male rather than female 


- being in the comparison group rather 
than in the mentally disordered group. 


Radio 


Over 50% of the respondents surveyed reported listening to 
the radio between 1 and 2 hours per day. Rock music and middle-of-the- 


road or country music are the most popular programs. 


Those who are heavy users of the radio medium differ from 


those who are infrequent users in: 


- being poorly rather than well educated 


- being single or separated rather than 
married. 
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VII - AGGRESSION AND ASSAULT 


Do people actually act more violently, or develop attitudes 
conducive to violence, as a consequence of being exposed to depictions 
of violence in the media? The fact that the controversy concerning 
the answer to that question has not yet been resolved after several 
decades of research illustrates both the importance of the question 


and the complexity of the issues involved. 


There is no question that, under some circumstances, exposure 
to violent films can induce individuals to act in a more aggressive 
manner than they normally would. ! Controversy rages about how long 
that residual effect lasts, and what other causes of aggressive- 


inducing effects might be in operation. 


There is also a problem as to the most appropriate way to 
assess aggressiveness. Since it is actually very seldom that indivi- 
duals in our society tend to act in an overtly aggressive fashion, 
assessments must be made on the basis of observing very few actual 
events. An alternative technique is to attempt to assess aggressive 
or violent tendencies, or attitudes. The presumption here is that if 
someone develops a mental set which is favourable toward the use of 
aggression to solve problems, then this is a source for concern, even 
if the behaviours which might, at some time, accompany such preceptions 


are not actually observed. 
WHAT IS 
MEASURED 


Researchers have noted that there are no existing measurement 


techniques, which can be used on the general population, to accurately 


EXHIBIT 41 


AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES ITEMS 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, just because 
they try to rob you of the $20 you have in your wallet. 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would solve more crimes 
by being tough with your suspects and informers, than by being nice. 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough to be success- 
ful in society today. 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be able to "get back 
at them" if the police do not do anything. 


There are a lot of small time criminals in town who should be beaten 
up and told to go elsewhere. 


If someone teases or insults you without reason, you never hit them 
or threaten to hit them. 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 


Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try to kill someone 
who was trying to kill you. 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was attempting to 
rob you. 


There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood, or at work, 
who you would like to see get "beat up" to teach them a lesson. 


It is hard for you to imagine yourself as a thief who robs wealthy 
people at gunpoint. 

You would like to be a member of a neighbourhood protection group 
which keeps out of the area undesirable people who the police just 
leave alone for "lack of evidence". 


You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone "just for the 
NECK OT ibs 


Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just feel like 
"smashing someone". 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you explode. 
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assess the probability of an individual acting, at some time in the 
future, in a violent manner. The best predictor of future violent 


behaviour is a record of past violent behaviour. ° 


In the present project, a number of different approaches 
were taken to the assessment of the respondent is aggressiveness, or 
aggressive attitudes. The measurement techniques included the 
following: 

- a series of opinion and "probable behaviour" 

questions which were designed to discriminate 
between individuals holding aggressive and 
those holding non-aggressive attitudes; 


- a question concerning the respondent's recent 
involvement in a physical fight; 


- a question concerning the respondent's arrest 
record; 


- assessment as to the degree of violence involved 
in the crime for which the respondent reportedly 
was arrested; 


- a question concerning the arrest record of the 
respondent's friends; 


- assessment of the above record as to the nature 
of the violence involved in the crimes committed. 


Attitudes 


The items used to assess aggressive attitudes are presented 


in-Exhibie-44- 


Respondents were asked to give one of the following responses 
to each of the questions: 

- strongly disagree 

- disagree 

- agree 


- strongly agree. 


MENTAL DISORDER AND AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES 


Level of 

aggressive attitudes Comparison group Mental disorder 
High sey 13.6% 
Medium Lew (IRS): 

Low 69.8 Soe 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 
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Note that the questions are worded in such a way that for 

a respondent to express attitudes which are consistently in the 
direction of aggressiveness, he or she must give a disagreement res- 
ponse to some questions and an agreement response to other questions. 
This form of questionnaire construction is a necessary precaution to 
force the respondent to think about each question before answering 
it. Otherwise, there is a tendency for respondents to "settle into" 
the use of one choice and then proceed to use it throughout the 
questionnaire. Of course, the question reversal technique is also a 
standard procedure used to eliminate the so-called "agreement set" 


response pattern.” 


Each question was scored on a scale of 1 to 4 and then the 
responses were summed to create a scale score which represented a 


measure of each individual's aggressive attitudes. 


The distribution of responses on this scale were divided 
into the following 3 categories: 

- high aggressiveness (top 10% of the scores) 

- moderate aggressiveness (middle 25% of the scores) 


- low aggressiveness (remaining 65% of the scores). 
MENTAL DISORDER 

Exhibit 42 indicates that those in the mentally disordered 
group are more likely to exhibit strong aggressive attitudes than 


are those in the comparison group. 


Another manner in which the mentally disordered group appears 


to be more inclined toward aggressiveness than the comparison group 


EXHIBIT 43 


MENTAL DISORDER AND FIGHTING BEHAVIOUR 


In the past month, have 
you had a physical fight 


with anyone? Comparison group Mental disorder 
Fought with a stranger 2.8% 2.7% 
Fought with a friend 0.4 2a7, 
Fought with my spouse 0.0 Bes 


No fights in the past 
month 96.8 91.8 


TOTAL 100.0% 100.0% 


MENTAL DISORDER AND ARREST RECORDS 


Have you 
ever been arrested? 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 44 


Comparison group 


10.3% 
SOR, 


100.0% 


Mental disorder 


19.6% 
80.4. 


100.0% 
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is apparent in Exhibit 43. These data indicate that those in the 
mentally disordered group were significantly more likely to have been 

in a physical fight during the past month than those in the comparison 
group. Note that those in the mentally disordered group were as likely 
to have fights with strangers as they were with friends or with spouses. 
The comparison group on the other hand, apparently fights almost 


exclusively with strangers. 


Of course, being involved in a fight is not always one's 
own fault. It is conceivable that the mentally disordered individuals 
were simply more frequently forced to defend themselves - perhaps 
because of their unusual behaviour - than those in the comparison 


group. 


Aside from all possible other explanations, the data in 
Exhibit 44 suggests that those who engage in anti-social activities 
such as fighting, are likely to engage in other anti-social activity 
which eventually attracts the attention of the police. This exhibit 
indicates that those in the mentally disordered group are significantly 


more likely to have been arrested than those in the comparison group. 


While very few people actually get arrested for committing 
violent crimes, it is reasonable to consider an arrest record as at 
least one indication of actual or potential aggressiveness. The 
point is that an arrest demonstrates some proclivity to engage in 
anti-social actions. This is an important indicator since one of the 
primary deterrants against acting in an aggressive manner would seem 
to be the reluctance of individuals to act in a socially unacceptable 


manner. 
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It is important to keep in mind that yiolence and criminal- 
ity are not necessarily a function of mental disorder. After all, 
in relation to the comparison group, the disordered group is younger, 
less likely to be employed, more likely to have experienced long 
periods of unemployment, and more likely to be earning a lower income. 
The interplay of such variables should not be under-estimated. That 
is, to be unemployed is known to be highly stressful.> It is also 
known that highly stressful circumstances can precipitate a state of 
mental ‘reorder Also, low rates of employment may lower one's 
income to the point where expectations can only be met, or frustra- 


tions expressed, through criminal action. 


Other researchers have attempted to explore the relationship 
between mental disorder and the propensity for violence. The findings 
to date are inconclusive. Some researchers show that mental patients 
commit more violent crimes than other criminals, other studies show 
just the reverse. | No one has attempted to assess the non- 
institutionalized mentally disordered - as has been done here - on 
the assessment of either evidence of aggressive behaviours, or aggres- 


Sive attitudes. 


MEDIA 


The extent to which aggressive attitudes and behaviours are 
related to exposure to the various media is presented in the following 


pages. 
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TELEVISION 


In the past month, have 
you had a physical fight? 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 47 


VIEWING AND FIGHTING 


2 or less hours 
per day 


SION 
96505 


100.0% 


4 or more hours 
per day 


7.25% 
92.75 


100.0% 
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Attitudes 


As Exhibit 20 (opposite Page VI-5) indicates those who watch 
a lot of television tend to watch a lot of violence. As many research- 
ers have noted, the impact of this media diet may be to increase 
aggressiveness and/or aggressive attitudes.® As Exhibit 45 indicates, 
those who watch a lot of television are significantly more likely to 
hold stronger aggressive attitudes than are those who are light 


viewers of television. 


All respondents were asked to identify a violent event in 
the media which they had seen, and which had disturbed them, a short 
time before the interview. They were then asked a series of questions 
about how this particular event affected their attitudes or percep- 
tions. One of the questions they were asked was: 

"After seeing and hearing about the violent event, 


I felt that I could get more enjoyment out of life 
if I were a more demanding and aggressive person." 


As Exhibit 46 indicates, heavy viewers were significantly 
more likely to report that they felt this way "more than usual" 


after seeing the event than did the light viewers. 


There were no significant relationship between frequency of 


media use and aggressive attitudes for any of the other media studied. 


Fighting/Criminality 


As Exhibit 47 indicates, heavy television viewers are much 
more likely to have been involved in a physical fight during the month 


preceding the interview than were light viewers. 
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With respect to personal arrest records, Exhibit 48 indicates 
that heavy television viewers were significantly more likely to have 


been arrested than the light viewers. 


Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not any of 
their friends had been arrested, and if so, to specify the nature of 
the crime. The crimes were then coded as being either violent or 


non-violent in nature. 


As Exhibit 49 indicates, heavy television viewers were 
more likely than light television viewers to have a friend who had 
been arrested. Furthermore, as Exhibit 50 indicates, among those 
who did have friends who had been arrested, the heavy viewers were 
significantly more likely than the light viewers to have a friend 


who had been arrested for a violent crime. 


There is no relationship between fighting/criminality and 


media use noted for any of the other media studied in this project. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE MEDIA 


In the preceding paragraphs, it has been noted that aggre- 
sSiveness and aggressive attitudes are characteristic of the mentally 


disordered group and of those who are heavy television viewers. 


Furthermore, in the discriminant analysis which was carried 
out to identify the personal characteristics which would discriminate 
between heavy and light television viewers (Exhibit 17, opposite Page 
VI-3), it was noted that mental disorder was one of the predictors of 


heavy television viewing. 


EXHIBIT 51 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES AND TELEVISION VIEWING 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 107.064 S376 0.064 
B (TV viewing) ] -AU) ay hays 6.362 0.012 
A xB ] 15.149 0.478 0.999 
Residual 365 Sleaze 
MEAN SCORES: AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES SCALE* 
Low TV High TV 
viewing viewing 
Mental disorder 31.887 CFeote 
Comparison group OLeLOR 31.464 


*The lower the score, 


the more aggressive the attitudes. 


EXHIBI Ie 52 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES AND MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Source of Mean Significance 

variation df Square F level 

A (mental disorder) 1 448.214 138730 0.001 

B (movie attendance) 1 75.748 (nwa) Oni24 

AxB ] 157.416 4.822 0.027 
Residual 369 32.644 


MEAN SCORES: AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES SCALE* 


Low movie High movie 

attendance attendance 
Mental disorder Slocls 28.631 
Comparison group S2ehol 335090 


*The lower the score, the more aggressive the attitudes. 
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To examine the relationship between mental disorder and 
television viewing more carefully, the data on aggressive attitudes 
were subjected to an analysis of variance, using mental disorder and 


television viewing as the independent variables. 


With this technique, it is possible to compare the relative 
important or influence of one independent variable against another, 
with respect to their respective influence on the dependent variable - 
in this case, scores on the aggressiveness scale. The analysis 
indicates that there is only one variable - television viewing - which 
appears to be related significantly to the dependent variable of 
aggressiveness scale scores. As Exhibit 51 indicates, those who were 
heavy viewers of television had average scores on the aggressiveness 
scale which indicated that they held more aggressive attitudes than 


did those who were light viewers. 


In a second analysis of variance, mental disorder was again 
used aS an independent variable and high and low attendance of movie 
theatres was used as a second independent variable. In this case, as 
Exhibit 52 indicates, there is a significant effect due to mental dis- 
order, but not to movie attendance, upon the aggressiveness scale 
score. Furthermore, there is a significant interaction between movie 


attendance and mental disorder. 


As Exhibit 52 indicates, those in the mentally disordered 
group had stronger aggressive attitudes than those in the comparison 
group. This is in keeping with the finding that the individuals 
in the mentally disordered group are more likely to actually engage 


in aggressive behaviour than are those in the comparison group. 


EXHIBIT 53 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES AND NEWSPAPER READING 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 141.404 4.313 0.036 
B (newspaper 
reading) ] 43.681 e332 0.248 
Rae ] Z1eell 0.647 0.999 
Residual 38] 32.788 


MEAN SCORES: AGGRESSIVE ATTITUDES SCALE* 


Low newspaper High newspaper 
reading reading 
Mental disorder 30.026 31.478 
Comparison group B2a270 32.484 


*The lower the score, the more aggressive the attitudes. 
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The interaction between mental disorder and movie attendance, 
is particularly interesting. The mean scores in Exhibit 52 indicate 
that among those who attend movie theatres infrequently, the level of 
aggressiveness increases only marginally as one moves from the compar- 
ison group to the mentally disordered group. However, among those 
who attend movies frequently, the level of aggressive attitudes among 
the mentally disordered group are significantly greater than for the 
comparison group. To put it another way, those who are mentally 
disordered exhibit significantly stronger aggressive attitudes if 


they attend movies frequently, rather than infrequently. 


Another analysis of variance was carried out, with the 
dependent variables being frequency of newspaper reading, and mental 
disorder. In this case, as Exhibit 53 indicates, there once again 
was a Significant effect due to mental disorder. As noted in the 
previous analysis, the level of aggressiveness was higher among those 


in the mentally disordered group than those in the comparison group. 


OVERVIEW 


In the preceding pages, it was noted that those in the mentally 
disordered group were more likely, than those in the comparison group, 
to express strong aggressive attitudes, who have recently been involved 


in a physical fight, and to have been arrested. 


It was also noted that heavy television viewers, but not heavy 
users of any other medium, were more likely than light television viewers, 
to express strong aggressive attitudes, to have recently have been in a 
physical fight, to have been arrested, and to have a friend who had been 


arrested for a violent crime. 
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Analyses of variance were carried out on the measure of 
aggressive attitudes in order to identify any possible interactions 
between frequency of media use and mental disorder. A significant 
interaction emerged only between movie theatre attendance and mental 
disorder. Basically, among those who attend the movie theatres 
frequently, the level of aggressive attitudes is the same whether one 
is in the comparison group or the mentally disordered group. However, 
among those who attend movies frequently, the level of aggressive 
attitudes among the mentally disordered group is significantly greater 


than for the comparison group. 


EXHIBIT 54 


ANXTETY/CONCERN ITEMS 


The news reports and the police do not tell us about all the crimes 
that are really happening on the streets of Toronto. 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money given to the 
police because we have more protection now than the average person 
really needs. 

The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on criminals. 

The police should be given more power. 

The way society is going, almost anyone's neighbour nowadays could 
turn out to be the sort of person the police arrest for some crazy 
mass killing. 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dangerous than 
most people think. 


There are a few crazy people around who may try to actually do some 
of the violent things shown in movies. 


People who don't avoid dark streets or disreputable bars, deserve to 
be robbed or attacked. 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards by the door who 
can demand everyone's identification who enters. 


MENTAL 


DISORDER AND LEVEL OF ANXIETY 


Level of 
anxiety/concern 


High 
Medium 


Low 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 55 


Comparison group 


(ade iy 
39.6 
Sigh; 


100.0% 


Mental disorder 


31.4 
40.9- 
ih 


100.0% 
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VIII - ANXIETY/CONCERN 


If one perceives the violence in society as getting “out of 
hand", and does not feel personally able to cope with it, then some 
expression of concern or anxiety is to be expected. It is important 
to distinguish between general feelings of anxiety, which can come 
from many varied sources, and anxiety which relates specifically to 
the issue of interest to this project - societal violence and personal 


safety. 


The primary measure of this dimension was to create a scale 
consisting of several specific attitudinal and "probable" behaviour 


questions. 


The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 54. As in the construction of the aggressiveness scale 
(discussed in the preceding chapter) the questions were constructed 
in such a way that, for some items, an "agreement" response indicates 


anxiety, while for other items, the obverse is true. 


The distribution of scale responses was divided into 3 
categories of high, medium, and low. Roughly one-third of the popu- 


lation is included in each of these categories. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


Exhibit 55 indicates that individuals who are mentally 
disordered are more likely to exhibit strong attitudes and perceptions 
of anxiety and concern about violence in society, than are those 


individuals in the comparison group. 


Have you ever 
been mugged? 


Yes 


No 


TOTAL 


EXHIBIT 56 


MENTAL DISORDER AND MUGGING 


Comparison group Mental disorder 
10.5% 20.5% 
89.5 79.5 


100. 0% 100.0% 
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This relationship is not particularly surprising since it is 
a common characteristic of the mentally disordered to exhibit symptoms 


of anxiety. 


It is interesting to note, however, that perhaps some of the 
individuals in the mentally disordered group have good reason to express 
higher-than-average levels of anxiety. After all, as indicated in 
Exhibit 43, (opposite Page VII-4), the mentally disordered group have 
been in more fights than those in the comparison group. Also, as 
noted in Exhibit 56, those in the mentally disordered group are much 
more likely to have been mugged than those in the comparison group. 

Such indicators would suggest that those in the mentally disordered 
group are, as a group, much closer to and aware of violence than 


perhaps are those in the comparison group. 
MEDIA 


As in the case of the discussion of aggressive attitudes, 
the pattern of media consumption was related to scores on the scale 


of anxiety/concern. 


Television 


Exhibit 57 indicates that heavy viewers of television were 
significantly more likely to express attitudes which indicated higher 


levels of anxiety and concern, than did the light viewers. 


The respondents were also asked, in reference to a violent 
event which they had recently seen or heard on media, if they were 


induced to worry about the terrible things that could happen to them 
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some day. As Exhibit 58 indicates, heavy viewers were significantly 
more likely than light viewers to report that this specific media event 


made them worry about such things "more than usual". 


Movies 


Exhibit 59 indicates that there is a significant relationship 
between the frequency of attending movie theatres and attitudes of 


anxiety/concern about violence in society. 


These data are the reverse of that observed for the relation- 
ship between television viewing and anxiety. That is, the data in 
Exhibit 59 suggest that the more frequently one attends movies, the 


less likely it is one is to exhibit attitudes of anxiety. 


Of those who report that they never attend movies, 43% score 
in the upper third of the anxiety scale, while 11.6% score in the 
lowest third of the anxiety scale. The direction of these figures 
show the direct reversal among those individuals who attend 6 or more 
movies per year. For example, among the category who attend 6 to 12 
movies per year, 41.8% fall into the lowest anxiety category, while 


only 14.3% fall into the high anxiety category. 


All respondents were asked if, with respect to a specific 
violent event they had seen in the media, if they subsequently worried 
that their own neighbourhood, or city, could be a dangerous place to 
live. Exhibit 60 indicates that there is a significant relationship 
between the respondent's answer to this question and the frequency 


with which he or she reported attending movie theatres. 
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EXHIBIT 62 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
CONCERN/ANXIETY AND TELEVISION VIEWED 


Source of Mean 
variation df Square 
A (mental disorder) 1 11.044 
B (TV viewing) ] 183.310 
A xB ] 3975 
Residual 365 13.050 


MEAN SCORES: CONCERN/ANXIETY SCALE* 


Low TV 
viewing 
Mental disorder 12.160 
Comparison group 12.610 


*The lower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


Significance 
level 
0.999 
0.001 
0.999 


High TV 
viewing 


TO8573 
10.482 
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The direction of the relationship is similar to that noted 
in the previous paragraph. That is, the more frequently the respondent 
attended the movie theatre, the less likely he or she was to worry 
"more than usual" about the dangerousness of their neighbourhood or 


City 


Magazines 


Exhibit 61 indicates that the more magazines one reads, the 
less likely it is that the respondent will express a high degree of 


anxiety and concern about violence. 


Note that the direction of the relationship here is the same 
as that noted between frequency of attending movie theatres and posi- 


tion of the anxiety scale. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE MEDIA 


A series of 3 analyses of variance were carried out. In each 
case, 1 of the independent variables was mental disorder. This variable 
was paired respectively with the independent variables of television 
viewing time, frequency of attendance at movie theatres, and number of 


newspapers read. 


In the analysis of variance involving mental disorder and 
television viewing, there was only 1 significant effect - that of 
television viewing. The data presented in Exhibit 62 indicate that 
those who are heavy viewers of television are significantly more likely 
to exhibit attitudes of anxiety/concern than are those who are light 


viewers. 


EXHIBIT 63 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
CONCERN/ANXIETY AND MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Source of Mean Significance 

Variation df Square a level 

A (mental disorder) 1 51.849 3.61: 0.055 

B (movie attendance) 1 316.443 22.038 0.001 

A xB ] 45.972 3ec02 0.071 
Residual 369 14.359 


MEAN SCORES: CONCERN/ANXIETY SCALE* 


Low movie High movie 

attendance attendance 
Mental disorder 10.818 12s214 
Comparison group 11.194 14.295 


*The lower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


EXHIBIT 64 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 


CONCERN/ANXIETY AND NEWSPAPER READING 


Source of Mean 
variation df Square F 
A (mental disorder) 1 36.634 2.580 
B (newspaper 
reading) ] 25.448 War Se 
AxB ] 52.479 3.695 
Residual 381 14.202 


MEAN SCORES: CONCERN/ANXIETY SCALE* 


Low newspaper 


reading 
Mental disorder ess3 
Comparison group 13.569 


*The lower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


Significance 
level 


Votes 


0.178 
0.052 


High newspaper 
reading 


11.541 
Lledh) 
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With respect to the analysis which was carried out with the 
frequency of movie theatre attendance, there was one significant effect - 
that of movie attendance. As the data on Exhibit 63 indicates, higher 
levels of anxiety/concern are exhibited by those individuals who attend 


movies only infrequently. 


In the analysis which was carried out with the number of 
newspapers read and the mentally disordered, there was a significant 
interaction effect. As Exhibit 64 indicates, the anxiety level was 
uniformly high for those in the mentally disordered group, whether they 
read newspapers frequently or not. However, for those individuals who 
are not mentally disordered, a higher level of anxiety and concern 
was exhibited by those who read newspapers frequently rather than 


infrequently. 


OVERVIEW 


In the preceding pages, it was noted that those in the 
mentally disordered group are more likely, than those in the comparison 
group, to exhibit stronger feelings of anxiety and concern about vio- 
lence. It was noted that they may express these attitudes because they 
are closer to personal violence than are those in the comparison group. 
That is, the mentally disordered group are more likely, than the compar- 


ison group, to have been involved in fights and to have been mugged. 


Those who are heavy viewers of television were also found to 
express a higher level of anxiety and concern about violence. The 
reverse effect was noted for those who had attended movies frequently 


and those who were heavy readers of magazines. That is, heavy use of 


VIII-6 


these media was not associated with higher levels of anxiety and 


concern about violence. 


Analyses of variance were carried out in order to identify 
any possible interactions between mental disorder and media use. 
Among newspaper readers it emerged that the mentally disordered 
individuals exhibited a general high level of anxiety and concern 
which was not related to frequency of newspaper reading. However, 
among the comparison group, those who are heavy readers of newspapers 
exhibited more anxiety and concern than did those who were light 


readers of newspapers. 


EXHIBIT 65 


VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS ITEMS 


Have you ever seriously considered getting a burglar alarm system 
for your home? 


Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or some other weapon 
to protect yourself in your home? 


Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone else check 
to see if the doors and windows are locked? 


When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone after dark, 
as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 


There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, who could 
prove he or she could use a gun, were allowed to carry a gun anywhere 
they wanted. 

People should learn techniques of self-defense. 

Walking alone around the main downtwon shopping area after midnight 

is an activity you would recommend as "reasonable and safe" to out-of- 
town visitors. 


You would try to stop, with physical force if needed, a person of 
your own size and sex from assaulting an elderly, helpless woman. 


You leave lights on in your home, to discourage burglars, when you, 
and the rest of your household, go out for the evening. 


You usually avoid going out at night alone because there is a chance 
you may be attacked. 


You sometimes leave a party or a friend's house early because you 
worry about being attacked on the street late at night. 


You try to avoid taking the subways when you are by yourself late 
at night. 


You do not leave much cash in your home or apartment because thieves 
may break in and take it. 


You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon to protect yourself. 


You have learned a few good self-defense tricks by watching television 
or movies. 


IX - VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS 


It is important to note that an individual can express anxiety 
without indicating a clear interest or involvement in taking either 
corrective or defensive action. That is to say, a person may feel 
that it is dangerous to ride the subways at night, but go ahead and 
do it anyway. Or, he or she may feel that the crime rate is too high 
to justify cutting back on police protection. Nonetheless, this belief 
need not lead to vigorous lobbying for more police or other actions 


which would improve or strengthen police protection. 


The scale which was constructed to measure anxiety or concern 
did not include any indication of the response which the respondent 


felt he or she might or could take. 


The items for the victimization/defensiveness scale are 
presented in Exhibit 65 . All of the items require that the individual 
indicate a readiness to be inconvenienced in an attempt to avoid being 


a victim of societal violence. 


The scale was constructed in the same manner as other scales 
previously described - with respect to reversal of items and with 


respect to the choice of responses available to each person. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


On this scale, there were no significant differences between 
the responses of those in the mentally disordered group and those in 


the comparison group. 


EXHIBIT 66 


DEFENSIVENESS ITEMS: INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 


Have you ever seriously considered getting a burglar alarm system 
for your home? 


1. Have one already 

2. Got dog just for the purpose 
3. Yes 

4, No 


Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or some other weapon 
to protect yourself in your home? 


1. Have one already 
(se Yes 

3 No 

4. Other (specify) 


Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone else check to 
see if the doors and windows are locked? 


li Yes 
(ae Doors only 
3. No 


When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


1. Always 

de Valuables inside, in poor areas 
Se At night only 

4, Never 


EXHIBIT 67 


MENTAL DISORDER AND OWNING A WEAPON 


Considered having a 


weapon for protection? Comparison group 
Yes 19.3% 
No 807 


TOTAL 100.0% 


Mental disorder 


27.4% 
72.6 


100.0% 
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However, several items which appear in Exhibit 66, were 
selected for individual analysis. Differences between the mentally 
disordered group and the comparison group did emerge with respect 
to the question concerning ownership of a weapon. As Exhibit 67 
indicates, the mentally disordered group were significantly more 
likely than the comparison group to report that they either already 


had a weapon or were seriously considering getting one. 


MEDIA 


Scores on the victimization/defensiveness scales were also 
assessed if view of the amount of time the respondents reported spend- 


ing with each media. 


Television 


Exhibit 68 indicates that heavy television viewers are signi- 
ficantly more likely than the light television viewers to score in the 


upper third of the defensiveness/victimization scales. 


Significant differences were also noted among television 
viewers in their response to the question concerning their feelings 
immediately after viewing a violent media event. They were asked if, 
after seeing or hearing about the violent event, they realized that 
those people who try to be heroes usually end up getting hurt. An 
individual who was concerned about "getting involved" and generally 
would be expected to take steps to avoid trouble, would probably agree 
to this statement. In fact, as Exhibit 69 indicates, heavy viewers 


were significantly more likely to agree to this statement than were 
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light viewers. 


Movies 


Exhibit 70 shows a reversal from the findings noted above. 
That is, this exhibit notes that the more frequently one attends the 
movie theatres, the less likely it is that scores on the victimization/ 


defensiveness scale will be high. 


There were also significant differences in the response to 
the question concerning the possibility that "heroes usually Only end 
up getting hurt". Exhibit 71 replicates the finding noted above - 
that is, the more frequently one attends the movies, the less likely 


it is that this attitude of victimization is endorsed. 


Significant differences also emerge with respect to another 
question which was asked in response to a particular media event. 
Respondents were asked if "After seeing and hearing about the violent 
event, I thought about things like buying better door locks, or getting 
a weapon to protect myself, my family or my property from criminals." 
Exhibit 72 indicates that the more frequently one attends movies, the 
less likely one is to be stimulated to purchase protective devices or 


weapons. 


There were no other significant relationships between 


measures of victimization/defensiveness and the other media studied. 


EXHIBIT 73 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 
VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS AND TELEVISION VIEWING 


Source of Mean Significance 

variation df Square if level 

A (mental disorder) 1 2.495 0.075 0.999 

B (TV viewing) 1 727.446 21.922 0.001 

A xB ] 0.019 0.001 0.999 
Residual 365 


MEAN SCORES: VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS SCALE* 


Low TV High TV 
viewing viewing 
Mental disorder 26.141 . 22.942 
Comparison group 26.314 22.661 


*The lower the score, the more victimization/defensiveness. 


EXHIBIT 74 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 


VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS AND MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Source of Mean 
variation df Square 


A (mental disorder) 1 130.833 
B (movie attendance) 1 89.989 
A xB ] 0.041 

Residual 369 35.192 


Significance 
level 
Seis 0.052 
(2 se! 0.106 
0.001 0.999 


MEAN SCORES: VICTIMIZATION/DEFENSIVENESS SCALE* 


Low movie 

attendance 
Mental disorder 23.854 
Comparison group 20e002 


High movie 
attendance 


25.071 
26.218 


*The lower the score, the more victimization/defensiveness. 
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MENTAL DISORDER 
AND MEDIA 


An analysis of variance was carried out with mental disorder 
as One independent variable, and time of television viewing as the 
second independent variable. On the victimization/defensiveness scale, 
there was only one significant effect - that of television viewing. 

As Exhibit 73 indicates, those in the heavy viewing group show higher 
levels of anxiety/defensiveness than do those who are in the light 


viewing group. 


A second analysis of variance, which was carried out using 
frequency of attendance at movie theatres as one of the independent 
variables, produced one significant finding. In this case, the signi- 
ficant effect was that of mental disorder. As Exhibit 74 indicates, 
those in the mentally disordered group show more evidence of victimi- 


zation/defensiveness attitudes than do those in the comparison group. 


OVERVIEW 


In the preceding pages, it was noted that there were no 
differences between the comparison group and the mentally disordered 
group with respect to attitudes of victimization/defensiveness. There 
were, however, indications that the mentally disordered were more 
interested, than were those in the comparison group, in owning a 


weapon for protection. 


Those who were heavy television viewers exhibited Significantly 


stronger attitudes of anxiety and defensiveness than did those who were 
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light television viewers. The reverse was true with respect to the 
variable of movie theatre attendance. In this case, it was those who 
attended movie theatres only infrequently who had the highest levels 


of anxiety/defensiveness. 


EXHIBIT 75 


TOLERANCE ITEMS 


You have seen so much violence on T.V., in shows and on news reports, 
that you find yourself getting bored with it all. 


We might as well just get used to the fact that the robbery, the 
attacks, and other violence in our community is just here to say. 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much attention anymore 
to all the killings reported on the news. 


Do you think that the government is making too much of a fuss” about 
the violence in our society? 


The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be controlled and 
eventually eliminated by police efforts. 
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X_- TOLERANCE 


Frequent exposure to the media usually means frequent expo- 
sure to depictions of violence. As other researchers have suggested, 
an arousing or “attention getting" stimulus can lose its impact with 
continued exposure. In the case of violence in the media, this may 
mean that continued exposure to violent content, can lead to apathy, 
inattention or tolerance toward both media depictions of violence as 


well as the "real-life" violence with which one might come into contact. 


The primary measure of this dimension was to create a scale 
consisting of opinion statements concerning the acceptability or 
importance which respondents attached to violence. Additional ques- 
tions were concerned with how a respondent felt that he or she might 


act in the fact of violence in their presence. 


The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 75. As in the construction of the other scales (discussed in 
preceding chapters), the questions were constructed in such a way that, 
for some items, an "agreement" response indicates rolerance, while in 


other cases, the obverse is true. 
The distribution of scale responses was divided into 3 


categories - high, medium, and low. Roughly one-third of the popula- 


tion is included in each of these categories. 


MENTAL DISORDER AND MEDIA 


In none of the analyses, except one, was there any indica- 


tion that scale scores on the tolerance scale were related to either 
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mental disorder or to the respondent's pattern of television, magazine, 


newspaper, movie or radio use. 


The one analysis which did generate a significant finding 
was an analysis of variance utilizing, as independent variables, 
mental disorder and frequency of movie theatre attendance. In 
this analysis, there was a significant effect on the tolerance scale 
of movie theatre attendance. As predicted, those who attend movies 
frequently show a greater level of tolerance for aggression than do 


those who attend movies infrequently. 


Since this is the only single case in which the tolerance 
scale has emerged as being related to any of the factors being studied, 


most researchers would be inclined to treat the finding with caution. 


With the exception of the single finding noted above, it 
would be best to conclude that either the scale for measuring toler- 
ance was not very sensitive or that tolerance toward violence is 
influenced by a myriad of factors - such as humanistic attitudes or 
general level of emotional sensitivity - which cut across both media 


use habits and state of mental health. 


OVERVIEW 


The single finding with movies does, indeed, Support the 
principle that frequent exposure to media violence is associated with 
increased tolerance for violence. Certainly, the results of various 


laboratory studies have demonstrated that, in the Short-term, this is 


certainly the case. | 
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Nevertheless, the weight of the findings in the present study 
are not really sufficient to provide compelling support for the hypo- 


thesis concerning tolerance effects. 


XI - ACCURACY OF PERCEPTIONS 


It is in the nature of opinions that there is often no base 
or value against which the accuracy of an opinion can be judged. For 
example, two individuals might be in extreme disagreement with respect 
to whether or not they feel that there are too many murders in Toronto. 
People may hold differing opinions, whether or not they are aware 
of all of the "facts" in a situation. After all, how many murders 
is "too many"? 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to compare indivi- 
duals with respect to the accuracy of their perceptions about certain 
factual aspects of the environment. That is, irrespective of their 
Opinions, how accurately do the two individuals in question estimate 


the actual number of murders which have occurred? 


It has been noted by other researchers that those who are 
heavy viewers of television tend to exhibit perceptions which more 
accurately reflect the world as portrayed on television then the 


environment in which they actually live. 


It is known that the media often over-represents, or over- 
emphasizes an upper-middle class lifestyle which is unrepresentative 
of society as a whole. Also, there is an over-representation of in- 
dividuals involved in law enforcement work. And, there is an over- 
representation of both the amount of crime being committed as well 
as an over-representation of the proportion of crime which is violent 


crime. 


EXHIBIT 76 


ACCURACY ITEMS; MEDIA VS, REALITY 


During any given week in Canada, about how many people out of 100 are 
involved in some kind of violence? Would you say about one person in 
100 or about 10 in 100? 


In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent crimes - like 
murder, rape, robbery and aggrevated assault? Would you say it is 
15%. 0" 2572 


In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have jobs work in 
law enforcement and crime detection - like policemen, detectives, 
etc. Would you say it is 1% or 5%? i 


About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are professionals or 
managers - like doctors, lawyers, teachers, proprietors, or other 
executives? Would you say it is 20% or 25%? 


EXHIBIT 77 


ACCURACY ITEMS: ESTIMATING CRIME 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a store, an 
apartment, or a house, In all of Metropolitan Toronto during 1975, 
do you think that the number of burglaries recorded by the police 
during 1975 was: 8,275 or 24,825? 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence of the victim 
and in which property or something of value is taken from that 
individual by use of force. Which of the following numbers most 
accurately represents the number of robberies recorded by the- police 
in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 973 or 2,918? 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the victim is 
wounded. Which of the following numbers do you think most accurately 
represents the number of woundings recorded by the police in Metropol- 
itan Toronto during 1975: 215 or 644? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of murders recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 24 or 72? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of rapes recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 102 or 306? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately represents the 
number of simple assaults (these are attacks upon a victim which do 
not result in robbery, rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals 
which were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto during 
1975-55) 55,969, 0r 11,906? 


In Exhibit 76, the items, and the response choices, given 
to the respondents are presented. In all cases, the smaller number is 
more representative of the actual or "real-life" figure, while the 
larger number is more representative of the "media world" picture.* 
In other words, those respondents who more consistently choose to 
answer the question with the smaller number are, on the average, are 
more accurate in their perceptions than those who show a tendency to 


select the choice with the larger number. 


A somewhat different technique was used to judge the indivi- 
dual's level of accuracy with respect to the actual frequency with 
which crimes are committed. In Exhibit 77, the questions concerning 
types of crime are presented. The true response to each question was 
determined through police reports. The respondent was then asked to 
choose between two numbers - one of which was half again as small as 
the true number, and the other of which was half again larger than 
the true number. For example, if the actual number of times a parti- 
cular crime was reported as 100, then the respondent was given two 


choices - one of which was 50, and the other one of which was 150. 


In scales of this nature, there is no particular interest 
in an item-by-item analysis, but rather in the total response pattern 
which can indicate habitual over-estimation or under-estimation of 
responses. This technique is useful whenever respondents are likely 
to have widely-varying perceptions of reality or they are likely to 
have absolutely no idea what a reasonable answer would be, without 
guidance from suggested choices. For those unfamiliar with techniques 
of questionnaire design, there is often the feeling that the true 
response should also be offered as a choice. The result of this in- 


clusion, however, is usually that respondents will "over use" the 


EXHIBIT 78 


MENTAL DISORDER AND 


PERCEPTIONS OF VIOLENT INVOLVEMENT 


Accuracy in estimat- 
ing people involved 


in violence Comparison group 
Accurate estimate 42.7% 
Over estimate 57.3 

TOTAL 100.0% 


Mental disorder 


31.3% 
68.7 


100.0% 
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middle number of any sequence of 3 number choices when they are uncer- 


tain as to the correct answer. 


In the present project, the inclusion of this middle number 
would reduce the variability in the response patterns. Also, because 
of the known response bias which would occur, a spurious level of 


"accuracy" would emerge. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


On the questions concerning the number of people, out of 
100, who are involved in some kind of violence each week in Canada, 
there were significant differences in the response patterns of the 
comparison group and the mentally disordered group. As Exhibit 78 
indicates, the individuals in the mentally disordered group show a 
significantly greater tendency to over-estimate the proportion of 


people involved in violence, than do those in the comparison group. 


The above finding is congruent with the differences noted 
between the mentally disordered group and the comparison group with 
respect to attitudes concerning anxiety and defensiveness. That is, 
as Exhibit 55 (opposite VIII-1), indicates, the mentally disordered 
group tends to see their environment as being more dangerous than do 


those in the comparison group. 


Also, it must be recalled that those in the mentally dis- 
ordered group are more likely to have been in a physical fight 
(Exhibit 43, opposite Page VII-4), and to have been arrested (Exhibt 44, 


opposite Page VII-4), than their counterparts in the comparison group. 
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The experience of being mugged is also significantly more 
common among the mentally disordered group than among those in the 


comparison group (Exhibit 56, opposite Page VIII-2). 


In short, those in the mentally disordered group have more 
personal experience with "real-life" violence than do those in the 
comparison group. Their attitudes reflect this, and it is not parti- 
cularly surprising that their perceptions - as noted in Exhibit 78 - 


reflect this also. 


MEDIA 


The accuracy of the respondents’ perceptions was also assessed 


in relation to their media consumption patterns. 


Television 


In Exhibit 79, the data show that the frequency of over- 
estimation of the percentage of people involved in violence during 
any given week increases dramatically, the more one watches television. 
This finding is congruent with that observed by other researchers.> 
The principle here is that those who watch a lot of television base 
their perceptions of reality on the world as portrayed by the media. 
Since much media content is saturated by depictions of violence, the 


perceptions of those who spend several hours per day absorbing this 


"world" are influenced in a predictable manner. 


Exhibit 80 indicates a similar finding with respect to the 
respondents estimates of the percentage of crimes which are violent 
crimes. Most crimes with which the police must deal are of a non- 


violent nature. Note however that those who watch 6 or more hours per 
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day of television are far more likely to overestimate the percentage 
of crimes which are violent crimes than are those who watch 2 or Tess 


hours of television per day. 


Content analyses of television programming has demonstrated 
that, relative to the socio-economic structure of society, the upper 
middle class is over represented in television. If heavy television 
viewers derive their perceptions of reality largely through the media, 
then it is predicted that they should overestimate the proportion 


of our society which falls into the upper middle class category. 


A previous researcher has approached this issue by asking 
respondents to estimate the proportion of individuals in society who 
are professionals or managers." This is the least confusing way to 
collect information concerning perceptions of social class, since 


occupation is closely tied to social class differences. 


As Exhibit 81 indicates, heavy viewers of television do, 
indeed, overestimate the proportion of professionals and managers in 
society. Almost 40% of those who watch television for 6 or more hours 
a day chose the inaccurate response, whereas only half that proportion 
of individuals who watch TV for less than an hour a day erred in the 


direction of overestimation. 


Findings discussed above dealt with perceptions of tele- 
vision viewers on specific topics. The responses to the items 
displayed in Exhibit 76 (opposite page XI-2), were summed to provide 
average measure of accuracy in perception. The distribution of these 


summed responses was then divided into thirds so that individuals 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: 


EXHIBIT 83 


ACCURACY ON 


PERCEPTIONS AND TELEVISION VIEWING 


Source of Mean 

Variation df Square e 

A (mental disorder) 0.221 (oma PAs 

B (TV viewing) 22.934 glo 

A x B 5.84] 4.623 
Residual 365 1.264 


MEAN SCORES: 


Mental disorder 


Comparison group 


*The lower the score, 


ACCURACY OF PERCEPTION* 


Low TV 
viewing 


LeOey, 
1.689 


Significance 
level 
0.999 
0.001 
0.030 


High TV 
viewing 


2.949 
1.964 


the more accurate the perception. 
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could be classified as being highly accurate, moderately accurate, 


or low accurate in their perceptions. 


As Exhibit 82 indicates, those who are heavy viewers of 
television are significantly more likely to fall into the "low 


accurate" group than are those who are light viewers of television. 


Other Media 


The Chi Square analysis which was used to assess relation- 
ships between measurements of perception and media use did not 
produce any further significant relationships between perceptions and 
media other than those noted for television. If however one examines 
only the extremes - high media use and low media use - and analyzes 
the various summed scores, as opposed to the responses to individual 
items, some further relationships are noted with respect to movie 


attendance. These are discussed in the following section. 


MENTAL HEALTH AND THE MEDIA 


An analysis of variance was carried out with mental dis- 
order as one independent variable, and heavy versus light television 


viewing as the second independent variable. 


When the dependent variable is the sum of the responses on 
the questions concerning accuracy of perceptions, there is a signifi- 
cant effect due to time spent watching television. As Exhibit 83 
indicates, those who are heavy viewers of television tend to be more 
inaccurate in their perceptions than are those who are light viewers 
of television. This finding replicates those discussed in the pre- 


ceding section. 


EXHIBIT 84 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: ACCURACY ON 
PERCEPTIONS AND MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Source of Mean Significance 

Variation df Square j level 

A (mental disorder) 1 5.806 4.534 0.032 

B (movie attendance) 1 0.552 0.431 0.999 

A xB ] 0.000 0.000 0.999 
Residual 369 1.28] 


MEAN SCORES: ACCURACY OF PERCEPTION* 


Low movie High movie 

attendance attendance 
Mental disorder 2.047 W952 
Comparison group Me 97 12705 


*The lower the score, the greater accuracy of perception. 


However, the analysis of yariance also indicates that 
there is a statistically significant interaction between the two 
independent variables of frequency of television viewing and 


mental disorder. 


The interaction indicates that, among light viewers of 
television there is little difference in the level of accuracy between 
the comparison group and the mentally disordered group. In fact, as 
One proceeds from the comparison group to the mentally disordered 
group, the level of accuracy increases slightly. The direction of 
this relationship is reversed however for heavy viewers of OHS ay 
In this case, the level of accuracy decreases as one moves from the 


comparison group to the mentally disordered group. 


The above finding cannot, of course, demonstrate a causal 
effect. However, the finding is congruent with the hypothesis that 
not only do heavy viewers of television have a more inaccurate 
perception of the world than do light viewers, but that there are 
sub-groups within the population of heavy viewers (in this case, 
the mentally disordered) who are particularly subject to influence 


through the media. 


A second analysis of variance was carried out utilizing 
the two independent variables of mental disorder and frequency of 
movie attendance. The dependent variable - accuracy of perception - 
was the same as for the analysis discussed above. As Exhibit 84 
indicates, there was only one significant finding - that of the 
effect of mental disorder. In this case, the comparison group 
indicated a higher level of accuracy of perception than did the 


mentally disordered group. This finding essentially replicates the 


EXHIBIT 85 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: ESTIMATING 
CRIME LEVELS AND TELEVISION VIEWING 


Mean 
variation df Square 
A (mental disorder) 1 0.219 
B (TV viewing) 1 13.703 
A xB ] 0.041 

Residual 365 2.663 


MEAN SCORES: ESTIMATING CRIME LEVELS 


Low TV 
viewing 


Mental disorder 3-074 


Comparison group ScAhS 


Significance 
level 
0.999 
0.023 
0.999 


High TV 
viewing 


3.549 
3.643 


EXHIBIT 86 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE: ACCURACY ON 
PERCEPTIONS AND MOVIE ATTENDANCE 


Source of Mean 

variation df Square F 

A (mental disorder) 1 0.002 0.001 

B (movie attendance) 1 12.988 4.943 

A xB ] 0.799 0.304 
Residual 369 2.04), 


MEAN SCORES: ESTIMATING CRIME LEVELS 


Low movie 
attendance 


Mental disorder 3.409 


Comparison group 3.500 


Significance 
level 
0.999 
0.025 
0.999 


High movie 
attendance 


2.845 
3.026 
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data presented on Exhibit 78 (opposite Page XI-3), which demonstrated 
that on the specific issue of the number of people involved in 
violence during any given week, the mentally disordered group were 
more prone to over-estimate the correct answer than were those in 


the comparison group. 


Estimation of Crime 


The data concerning the over or under estimations of crime 
were subjected to an analysis of variance with mental disorder as one 
independent variable and frequency of television viewing as -the other 
independent variable. In this case, there was a significant effect 
due to the amount of television viewing. As Exhibit 85 indicates, 
the light viewers of television estimated significantly lower levels 


of crime than did those who were heavy viewers of television. 


A similar analysis of variance was carried out on the same 

data - but using mental disorder as one independent variable and 
frequency of movie attendance as the other independent variable. 
The data, which are presented in Exhibit 86, indicate that there is 
a significant effect due to frequency of movie attendance. However, 
the finding is the reverse of that noted above for television view- 
ing. That is, the less frequently one attends movies, the more 


likely the tendency to over-estimate the amount of criminal activity 


This latter finding is congruent with the data discussed 
earlier concerning levels of anxiety and defensiveness (Chapters 8 
and 9 , respectively). Generally, the findings suggested that for 
all media users, other than television viewers, undesirable or uncom- 
fortable attitudes and perceptions were more frequently associated 


with light users, rather than heavier users of media. 


OVERVIEW 


In the preceding pages, it was noted that there were a 
number of different techniques used Saeed the accuracy of the 
individual's perceptions with respect to the amount of violence in 
society and with respect to the distribution of certain social roles 


and income levels in society. 


The mentally disordered group are more likely, than the 
comparison group, to over-estimate the number of individuals involved 


in violence during any given week. 


Heavy television viewers differ from light television viewers 
in overestimating the number of individuals involved in violence during 
week, in overestimating the proportion of crimes which are violent 
crimes, and in overestimating the proportion of individuals in society 


who are managers or professionals. 


An analysis of variance was conducted to examine the possibil- 
ity of interaction effects between media use and mental disorder. One 
finding which emerged indicates that among light television viewers, 
there is no difference between the mentally disordered and the compar- 
ison groups with respect to their general level of accuracy. However, 
among heavy viewers, those in the mentally disordered group show a 
tendency to be significantly less accurate in their perceptions than 


do those in the comparison group. 


Using as a basis the actual number of crimes reported to the 


police in Toronto, respondents were given the opportunity to either 
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overestimate or underestimate the actual number of crimes committed 

in each of several categories. There were two findings of interest. 
That is, those who were heavy viewers of television were more likely 
to overestimate the number of crimes reported than were the light 
viewers of television. For frequency of movie attendance however, 

the relationship was reversed. Those who attended movies infrequently 
were more likely to overestimate the amount of crime reported than 


were those who attended movies frequently. 
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XII - QVERVIEW AND CONCLUSIONS 


Are people adversely affected by exposure to depictions of 
violence in the media? For years, researchers have demonstrated to 
one another, and to the public at large, that there is no simple 


answer to such a question. 


To date, there seems to be some consensus on at least two 
points. First, it is clear that there are many short-term adverse 
effects of media violence. Under the right conditions, exposure can 
make individuals more aggressive, more fearful, and more accepting of 


violence done to others. 


Second, many people agree that the mentally disordered are 
particularly likely to develop either undesirable attitudes or behav- 


jous patterns as a result of being exposed to media violence. 


PURPOSE 


There is considerable data to support the conclusions con- 
cerning the short-term impact of media violence on attitudes and 
behaviours. There is very little data to support the conclusions 


concerning the susceptibility of individuals who are mentally disordered. 


The purpose of the present study was to examine the media 
use patterns and the possible media effects among a sample of mentally 
disordered adults. If these data prove to be significantly different 
from similar data collected from a sample of adults exhibiting no 
symptoms of mental disorder then some groundwork would have been laid 


for design of future research to isolate causal factors. Most important, 
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such findings would have provided some support for the second 
point mentioned above - that the mentally disordered individual 


exhibits a high level of susceptibility to media violence. 


OUTCOMES | 

Certainly the mentally disordered group tended to exhibit 
more aggressive tendencies, stronger attitudes of anxiety/concern, 
and of victimization/defensiveness than did those individuals in the 
comparison group. The mentally disordered group were also somewhat 
less accurate in their perceptions in the amount of violence in 


society than were those in the comparison group. 


It was not at all clear however, that the characteristics 
associated with mental disorder could be related to amount or type 
of media use. It did emerge that among both the mentally disordered 
and the comparison group, heavy use of certain types of media was 
associated with aggressive tendencies, anxiety, victimization, and 
various over-estimations or mis-perceptions of the amount of violence 


in society. 


Mental Disorder 
and Media 

It should be noted though, that while the mentally disordered 
group show many of the effects which have been attributed to exten- 
Sive viewing of media violence, these effects are also symptomatic of 
mental disorder as a psychological state. In other words, both those 
in the mental health field and in the legal field would expect the 
mentally disordered population to exhibit characteristics such as 
those mentioned above - even before the advent of mass communication 


facilities such as television, radio, or motion picture theatres. 
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Also, those in the mentally disordered group do not exhibit 
media use patterns or preferences which are distinctly different from 
those in the comparison group. In other words, the fact that those 
in the mentally disordered group were more aggressive, anxious, 
defensive, and inaccurate was probably neither a function of an 
unusually strong preference for crime shows nor a predilection for 


generally heavier use of the media. 


Predicted Results 


In the statistical analyses, mental disorder proved to be 
One of several variables useful in predicting heavy television use 
and in predicting light magazine and newspaper use. It should be 
noted though, that it was always the weakest of a group of predictors. 


As an isolated variable, it was not significantly related to media use. 


There was some limited evidence however, that under certain 
conditions of heavy media use, those in the mentally disordered group 
responded differently from those in the comparison group. Specifically, 
it was presumed that those in the mentally disordered group would be 
more prone to absorb and believe the portrayals of reality in the media 
than would those who were not mentally disordered. In fact, among those 
who watched very little television, there were no differences between 
those in the mentally disordered group and those in the comparison 


group with respect to their level of accuracy in perceptions. Among 


heavy television viewers however, there was - as has been previously 
noted by other researchers - a decrease in the accuracy of perceptions. 
In the present study however, it was found that heavy television 
viewers who were mentally disordered indicated even higher levels 

of inaccuracy and perceptions than did those television viewers who 


were in the comparison group. 
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Thus, with respect to at least the measure of accuracy 
of perceptions, these data suggest that those in the mentally dis- 
ordered group show a greater level of susceptibility to influence 
through heavy television viewing than do those individuals who exhibit 


no symptoms of mental disorder. 


Some further limited support for the relationship between 
mental disorder and the susceptibility emerged in the analysis of 
the relationship between aggressive attitudes and attendance at 
movie theatres. The nature of the findings were very similar to 
those discussed above. That is, among individuals who attend movie 
theatres infrequently, there are no differences between the mentally 
disordered group and the comparison group with respect to aggressive 
attitudes. However, among those who attend movie theatres frequently, 
those in the mentally disordered group exhibit stronger aggressive 


attitudes than do those in the comparison group. 


Interpretation 


These findings are congruent with the original proposition 
that the mentally disordered may be more susceptible to adverse effects 
of media violence than the comparison group. However, two things must 
be kept in mind. First, these are relatively isolated findings. They 
should not for that reason, however, be considered to be accidental 
or random. They supported the original proposition concerning the 
Susceptibility of those in the mentally disordered group. Furthermore, 
they are congruent with the findings generated by other researchers in 
this field. Of course, since many propositions were not supported as 
predicted, the existing data are Strongly suggestive but would in no 


way be considered conclusive by careful researchers. 
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A second point to be recalled is that in these findings, it 
was only frequency of media use that proved to be a relevant variable 
not the actual amount of media violence consumed. While there is no 
question that high levels of media use are related to high levels of 
media violence consumption, the latter variable did not, in itself, 
prove to be significantly related to any of the other variables of 


interest. 


Television Viewing 
and Media Effects 

The data indicate a clear and strong relationship between 
most of the predicted media effects and heavy use of television. 
Aggressive attitudes and behaviours, anxiety, defensiveness, and 
inaccurate perception of certain aspects of society all are character- 
istic of the heavy television viewer, but not the light television 
viewer. Other researchers have both suggested and demonstrated such 


effects to be associated with exposure to media violence. 


Other Media 


A fact of particular interest is that while both newspapers 
and movies contain considerable violence, heavy users of these media 
do not show these predicted media effects on attitudes and behaviours. 
Indeed, when significant relationships do appear, they are the reverse 
of that noted for television viewers. For example, those who attend 
movies infrequently exhibit higher levels of anxiety, defensiveness, 


and inaccurate perceptions than do those who attend movies frequently. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Most of the research conducted on the non-institutionalized 
mentally disordered has been concerned with identifying the percentage 
of such individuals in the general population, and in collecting demo- 


graphic and health data. 


The Unknowns 


Through contacts with the mentally disordered in psychiatric 
facilities, correctional institutions, and treatment clinics, profes- 
sionals in the mental health and/or the legal field have developed a 
patchwork of opinions concerning the attitudes and behaviours of the 
mentally disordered individual. Of course, most of those who are 
mentally disordered never come into contact with the professionals in 
either of the afore-mentioned fields, Existing opinions of the non- 
institutionalized mentally disordered individual are based largely 


upon conjecture, faith, and theoretical constructs. 


Insanity and violence 


Individuals who have been judged insane have committed 
violent and bizarre acts. In some cases, they have been stimulated 


and inspired by depictions of one or more violent events in the media. 


SO, some mentally disordered individuals, under certain 
circumstances, are a threat to the safety and well-being of other 


individuals. In some cases, the precipitating factor, or the "trigger", 


appears to have been media violence. 
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Of course, the facts of the matter are that many individuals, 
other than those who are mentally disordered, have been known to 
imitate, or to report being stimulated by, media violence. So, it 
happens to everybody. But are those who are mentally disordered more 


susceptible to such influence than average? 


Violence for Everyone 


Looking just at the issue of violence and crime for the 
moment, the data which has been reported by many different researchers 
over a long period of years suggests that mentally disordered indivi- 
duals are no more likely to be involved in violent crime than those 


who exhibit no symptoms of mental disorder. 


In the present project, the mentally disordered group and 
the comparison group showed no significant differences with respect 
to amount of violence preferred in shows and programs or in the actual 


level or type of media used. 


The Seriously Disordered 


So far, discussion has centred upon the non-institutional- 
jzed mentally disordered individual. What about those whose symptoms 
are so severe that they have been hospitalized? Do they show evidence 
of susceptibility toward an inculcation, or acting out, of the violence 


they see in the media? 
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The detailed data relevant to the above question are 
presented in a separate project report for this Royal Commission. 
It was noted that many of the patients in the mental hospital popu- 
lation surveyed were heavy users of the media. However, there was 
no evidence that these patients were significantly more aggressive, 
or held more aggressive attitudes, than a comparison group in the 


general population. 


Summary 


To summarize then: 


- most researchers have shown that individuals 
who are mentally disordered are no more 
likely to be arrested for violent crimes 
than are those who exhibit no such symptoms 
of disorder; 


- mentally disordered individuals show no inclina- 
tion to prefer greater amounts of violence in 
the media, or to show distinctively patterns of 
media use; 


- mentally disordered individuals who are heavy 
users of the movie media exhibit more aggres- 
Sive attitudes than those in the comparison 
group or than those in the mentally disordered 
group who seldom attend movies; 


- mentally disordered individuals who are heavy 
users of the television media exhibit less 
accurate perceptions of realty than those in 
the comparison group or than those mentally 
disordered individuals who are infrequent viewers 
of television. 


OTHER EFFECTS 


It was postulated that mentally disordered individuals 


might, in the fact of violence, be made more anxious, more defensive 
3 


Or more apathetic than those who exhibit no Symptoms of mental 
disorder. Also, if those in the mentally disordered group are more 


susceptible to media influence, then they may develop a more inaccurate 


perception of the world than those exhibiting no Symptoms of mental 


disorder. 
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The few differences which were noted between the mentally 
disordered and the comparison group on these various measures were 
seldom related in any systematic way to differences in either media use 


or media preferences. 


That is to say, the individuals in the mentally disordered 
group exhibited higher levels of anxiety about the safety of their 
environment than did those in the comparison group. However, insofar 
as these perceptions did not vary with type or frequency of media use, 
one could conclude that the differences are no more than an expression 


of the symptomology of mental disorder, 


Selectivity 


It should be kept in mind that there is a considerable degree 
of selectivity involved in media consumption patterns. Other research- 
ers have shown that, without question, it is remarkably easy to make 
anxious people considerably more anxious by seating them in a labora- 
tory and asking them to watch a violent film designed to arouse 


viewers anxieties. 


Most important, the film itself is never the major deter- 
minant of the reactions observed. The critical issue is the "mental 
set" of the individual. The same violent film will have very different 
reactions upon individuals depending upon whether they are told it is 
an educational film, a real torture scene, or a part which is play-acted 


for the purpose of moviemaking. 
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Mental Readiness 


Outside of the laboratory, individuals not only exercise 
selectivity in the type of media to which they choose to be exposed, 
but the conditions under which they will seek one sort of exposure 


or another. 


For example, you may be content to attend a "high drama" 
or social issue movie by yourself, but you may want to go to a comedy 
with a friend so that you can enjoy yourself more. If you are an 
anxious person, you may choose not to go to a horror movie at all - 
until a friend asks you. Thus, one would not necessarily expect 
mentally disordered individuals to avoid media presentations which 
were fear arousing, but merely to be perhaps more selective in the 


conditions and times under which they would select their media fare. 


TELEVISION VIEWING 


Heavy television viewers, whether they were mentally dis- 
ordered or not, exhibited stronger aggressive attitudes, more anxiety, 
more feelings of victimization and defensiveness, and more inaccuracy 
in their perceptions than did light television viewers. For the most 
part, the heavy use of any of the other media was not consistently 


related to this undesirable pattern of attitudes and perceptions. 


What is the cause and what is the effect here? Do viewers 
become anxious as a result of watching a lot of television? Or, are 
anxious people afraid to leave their house and, aS a consequence, 


do they watch a lot of television just to fill the time? 
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This project was not specifically designed to examine the 
intricacies of cause and effect relationships. On the other hand, 
given that so much other research has been done in this field, the 


inferences to be drawn are painfully obvious. 


First, there is a conceptual basis for anticipating that 
certain program content will effect viewers in a particular way. 
Second, researchers have tested these notions under carefully controlled 


laboratory conditions. 


For example, researchers have demonstrated something that 
playwriters have always known - that the emobione of viewers can be 
easily manipulated by applying relatively straightforward techniques 
of media development and presentation. People can be made more 
anxious, they can be made more aggressive, they can be made more 
fearful and defensive. They can even, after repeated exposures to 


‘violence, be made more apathetic in the face of real violence. 


No research project or projects can incorporate all possible 
conditions that account for every reasonable alternative. In the 
short-term, the predicted effects of media violence can be seen to 
emerge. But for how long? And, if that individual were comfortably at 
home viewing the same media presentation, and were not aware that he 
or she was being "studied", would the effects noted in laboratory 


research, have been observed? 


Questions such as these are the reasons why projects such 
as the present one are done. When people do their television viewing 


at home - not in the laboratory, and not when they feel they are being 
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studied - will heavy viewers exhibit the behaviours and attitudes 
predicted, and noted, in laboratory studies? If they do - and in 
this project they do - there are a number of alternative interpreta- 


tations which come to mind: 


- first, the finding could be accidental 


- second, "those kind of people" (the 
aggressive, the anxious, the defensive, 
etc.) are a personality type who are 
inclined to be heavy viewers of tele- 
vision. In other words, the medium 
itself does not actually change or 
affect viewers 


- third, heavy television viewers exhibit 
attitudes and perceptions which are 
similar to those observed in laboratory 
manipulations because television program- 
ming in the long-term has effects like 
those noted/predicted in the short-term. 
Indeed, on what conceptual basis would one 
really expect the effects to be different? 


Which of the above alternatives seem the most reasonable to 
you? The combination of laboratory research and field research suggests 
that there is at least some merit in giving serious consideration to 
the third choice. Most people would probably opt for a combination 
of two and three. Some people would want to re-phrase the question. 

The point is, that few people would reject the "media effects" 

choice outright - and then be prepared to argue that the similarity 
in findings between the laboratory and field are purely coincidental. 
Pick an alternative that seems reasonable to you. After all, on 
issues such as this, data are never "all in" and, indeed, there is 


seldom agreement as to the appropriate question to ask. 
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The Steady Diet 


If media effects can be demonstrated to occur in the short- 
term, is it unreasonable to suggest that heavy viewers of television - 
those who watch for 28 hours a week or more - are not subjected to 


Similar influences? 


Many movies are violent. Why don't those who attend a lot 
of movies exhibit a similar pattern of attitudes and perceptions as 
those individuals who watch a lot of television? It is certainly hard 
to believe that the contents of movies are more benign than television 
programming. The answer probably lies in the sheer amount of exposure 
that the heavy users of each medium experience over the course of a 


week. 


Quarter-time 


Four hours a day or more is considered to constitute heavy 
television use. Fifteen per cent of the survey population falls into 
this category. This means that they spend 25% of their waking hours - 


or more - in viewing television. 


In contrast, a heavy user of the movie medium attends between 
1 1/2 and 2 times per week. That amounts to no more than 2 1/2 to 3 


hours per week, or about 3% of the individual's waking hours. 


The heavy television viewer then is exposed to media which 
can be expected to create undesirable attitudes and perceptions again 
and again - every day of the week. In the movie theatre, the impact 
may be more intense because of the viewing situation, but it only 


occurs once or twice a week. 
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Much is known about selective perception. It is expected 
that many of the people who are heavy viewers of television possess 
the behavioural habits and the personality characteristics which are 
congruent with both programming content and the environmental condi- 


tions of the television viewing situation. 


The data from the present project certainly do not consti- 
tute anything in the way of conclusive evidence that the attitudes 
and perceptions which differentiate heavy viewers from light viewers 
are primarily caused by exposure to the medium in question. It 
would, on the other hand, be extremely naive to imagine that the find- 
ings of previous researchers do not suggest that all the elements for 


justifying a causal, or at least reinforcing, process did not exist. 


Recommendations 


The data certainly seem to suggest that, for reasons of 
mental health and psychological well-being, one might well take the 
personal decision to avoid excessive consumption of television. Of 
course, it should be recognized that for many people such a decision 
would be extremely difficult. Television watching can undoubtedly - 
as in many leisure time activities - become an ingeained habit which 


is extremely hard to break. 


Of course, to put the situation into perspective, it should 
be noted that the impact of television does not seem to be so great 
as to justify labelling excessive television consumption as a clear 


and present danger to society. 
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One of the problems in  terpreting these data lies in the 
fact that it is difficult to relate responses on attitudinal scales 
to actual behaviour. There are, nevertheless, clear implications 


for both predictive research, and common sense judgement. 


At the very least, the issue has quite a bit to do with 


personal decisions concerning lifestyles and happiness. 
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APPENDIX B 


SCREENING INTERVIEW 


APPENDIX B 


SCREENING INTERVIEW 


Interviewer # Location Method Date Page # 


Interviewee: Age Sex Refusal No English 


I am of the firm John Renner & Associates. 
We are conducting research on what people think about violent 
events that are described on radio and T.V., and in the newspapers, 
etc. In the last week or two did you see a show or a news report 
in which something violent happened? For example, people fight- 
ing, destruction by earthquakes or a fire, kidnapping ...... 


How did you find out about the event? 


Would you tell me how you felt immediately after you saw or heard 
about the event? 


Do you believe that this event effected you "much more", "much 
less", or “about the same" as other people? 


Could you tell me if your feelings stayed with you for a few days 
or did you forget about the event? 


The way people react to any situation is often influenced by their 
state of health. Have you been unusually up or down lately, or 
have you been feeling as usual? 


During the past week have you - 


felt more irritable than usual? 

had more difficulty with your eyes? 

not been able to concentrate? 

broken a bone or sprained a muscle? 

felt more down - sad? 

felt your nerves bothering you more? , 
had more difficulty than usual in eating? 

felt life is getting too difficult? 


We are currently gethering information on the subject of 
"Violence in the Media" and your opinions and ideas would be 
of great value. Could we arrange an interview now at your 
convenience? 


APPENDIX C 


SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 


ONFIDENTIAL 


A STUDY OF MEDIA and ATTITUDES 


Survey Data Collected By: 


RENNER & ASSOCIATES 


1027 Yonge St., Suite 103 
Toronto, Canada, M4W 2K9 


MEDIA STUDY 


EXPERIENCE: We want to study what you think about the incidents 
you see on T.V., at the movies, or in the newspaper. 


VIOLENT EVENTS: In the last little while, did you see a show or 
a news report where something especially violent happened? For 
example, you may remember things like people fighting, or someone 
being kidnapped, or hurt. Or, you might remember the destruction 
of cities by earthquakes or fires. 


WHAT AND WHERE: Write down, in a few words, the event that you 
remember. Say where you saw it--in the paper, the movies, T.V., 
or radio Was it something on the news? a T.V. series? a special 
documentary? What, exactly, was the thing or event you remember? 


1A. : 


2A. FEELINGS AND ACTIONS: Here are some words which describe 
feelings and actions. Circle the number next to those words 
that describe how you felt or acted while you were watching, 
or listening to, or reading about, the violent event. 


(ap) "Tete absolutely: nothing i eevewe«ss «see 


(To pMEN ALY. acts. foVs vss Wie once eh oh Bote cet araie ee wae 
(CG) em CHOSS SEOTECALS iii stella ace Tia aerate clo eee 
CC MEL CAL IN Wratten! 4 iia eotcterne noe: amuvedeh at hes alee ee earn 


(e) frustrated 
(£) amused 
CoN el dp com iol-.e Ne hee re ema, Oe RE A eRe 
(h) felt like leaving the room 
(i) "on-edge" 
CA MDOT OG aya bs. a sta sieis ao oie gcSpaas oe oe kok oe ee 
AUsoyameaeh cL ATSCNG ci ard ea as Wig: Sinha. 1a ea wigvaeeaae Cae tale 
(1) kept looking away 
(m) thrilled 
LT) PIG VOUS) cvluie'seioies, 46% iets als bichaie hela s <u hccet a 
(0) could not take my eyes away from the picture,.. 


ey RASC & ae a 
(q) disgusted 


coerce ereoee eee eee eee eee eee ee eee eee sees 


0.2 © 8 @ 6 'e © 6'°O 8 8 6.8 6 6 6 6 8 S's 6 686 w 6s 0 6 wo ate a eS © ee 


SH2eee ee eae ase Ges env en bes 6m 6. 6 b 6 6 6 & 2 


S59 SC 9S 6) 8 & ©. 2 P 66 6 62) Oe wo BLS. ee ene 


2.9 OP S66) 8 O08 8S) Oe) O'S (Oe 6 6S Bees. 86) 2 ee a) a aeie ae 


o €.8 # Ses 68 €. 80.8 G8 6 9 0g a6 1s alate 


eee eweoerecaes eecerereresesceg 


ee 


3A. EFFECTS: After seeing and hearing about the violent event, I 


(a) worried about the terrible things that could happen 
to me someday (circle the number by your choice on 
this, and the following questions) 


MOLEC han nuUSUalL sree re ereete Sotetclalstetete c's stone crete ete ere iL 
SAMCHAS @USUa lars toferets te ta fete ene tene ste otebere terns ste ete ors 2 
LOSS CHAN USA io tte ote ee ee es ee eee aie atet s 3 
MOL ates Oe eertetore tevarcte stele topen: teetotereiete cere miei teres 4 


3A. EFFECTS: After seeing and hearing about the violent event, I 


(b) worried that my own neighbourhood, or city, could be a 
dangerous place to live 


MOTE? CHANT UWSUA Mer sterctarchel er ehetototeretetereveroneNoliover orev eremerons 
SAMCHASHUSUallamerststelotelelevetelchofelotel cl cleisterelelcietsleleielel sic 
MESSMENATI MUS U alla betererstelheversnersheredckel hel onekerelon okenenerencis 
TWO Ca Cr al etre a ara torer over ov or eVevaterelameterarshstey otexenohetensienxe 


FWwWNF 


(c) thought about the fact that nobody can really do anything 
about most of the terrible things happening in the world 


MOLE MAL ell S11 Len ce vit scodeielvutuctencheisisisieisionciers) earieeeinieca te iL. 
BAMG, ASeiSi1a les ics citisuste cusek sie sole 3 aaebsaeie thauans allele int ss Z 
Less, CAN, ASA Soc ccrsys 0:5 a6.0 «sole sie ereiaivis “uersie oteleote ae: 3 
PROty Ct eave teislepene rene tere utero sie tte serps wears/s ede nfe'o a 4 
(d) realized that those people who try to be heroes 

usually end up getting hurt 

MOreRLhaneuSuale pews woretetetoreteisterche aon creretetete rere 1 
SaMen aS musad Mic lccgenetoversseptiocerctekerstecers ate. clcre te ors alors’ 2 
LessS@ethangusSialarrcheretste e otecete ciel etc le cceere Foren ies tenes 3 
NOLsa Calls Cre secteterc tonehersrs tercttne craters eset te ere 4 


(e) thought about things like buying better door locks, or 
getting a weapon, to protect myself, my family, or my 
property from criminals 


MOLE. ENaneUStia Le rorusterectes sisi 6 tel Cre oe crete ciel eis vel cic lars ub 
Samer asHusua le Veale tects sate oletetenste Molbtere onaretelencia tate 2) 
Tess sthangpusuadarecrclecess eve. ocone eieletecetev tore are reeves o.ste 3 
seqencicmcMle BAAR ARGOS POOR Pn POR ae Oe ab ec ae 4 


(£) felt that I could get more enjoyment out of life if I 
were a more demanding and aggressive person 


MOLES CHATS Ua er woreke eeercuercieMe en cretere) oie eases Seete natn chores 
SAMG. “ASP USUa LS sires wlereve tates: ctols oisteto asere aie elake chat ake te 
less than usualy s 2 itipst. cstcelel dete Gekete ch dctael ic aezier. 


Pm WDhY 


MEDIA USE: Now I would like to ask you about your preference in 
movies, television, and the other media. 


M3. SPW ee How many hours a day do you watch T.V.? 


NOVEL cise savetevone te onedateus totes ohelererchetecela cot enstste neler aishetarere AL 
i= NOW S uetetetetol cretetehelchete ot onene tome aaqecac Es 5 OD GOS ne 2 
SB —AS NOE St eisie ete! st olovelene ee BOOS Hid OHO OOD Soo at SLeuas 3} 
A=SUNOULS waetelete cl cvolecetclere ster therensdopelotoyerease-eenerocensionen ote 4 
GaOL MOLE SD acovevster cele or ckaveterererstelerel eels choke toners Bik Ard Bare 5 


2B. During the past six months, what shows have you watched 
regularly .on T.oVec (LIST) 


3B. MOVIES: How often do you go to movie theatres? 


MOVEL c's o's cree "e's safes oo uefa "erstete vrue ee Creat aie Senate 
L=5° PET VEAL wecccccccvecvecevseesccevesononne 
O=12° PEL VEAL! iirc sc ete sie ela wo wate ote wale ee! pelatele 4 
Z=5" PEL’ WOMEN: "rete %ele ves ie tarenevetetereterere alerste olay ulations 
GENEL MORE” OL. MOLE, ty 6 cele cisieiers in aiaielel create ere aia 


Cis GN 


4B. What sort of movies do you like to go to most? Can you 
write down the names of those movies you liked? 


5B. NEWSPAPERS: How often do you read a newspaper? 


never oeoeevceeeeveereeoeree eee eee eeeeeereeeeee ee eaeene 


LeSeper MONCH eiasisein cs 06 6 ag dle ae aces aha eee oe 
Do? rer Wweele ce sii gtasatle sfulec ately atate ala atakvlel a chet ekere < 
SHO PSL WES imtate she diatels ciniet serecdedtcs vucheweks <i> aie sa cy’ « 
O65 Per iWeeGk® OL MOl SG trcie ectste ve tarais serra eiatt a ates 


GS ay) 


6B. Do you prefer any special sections? 


7B. Which newspaper do you usually read? 


Toronto Star eooeeerereoerere ee eee eer ee ee eee e ee ee oe 


Sun eoeoeeeereeeeeeevere ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee ee 


Glo bemande Maddie crch-vctenstevencetetcloteteuchovenctorereNersvokckewererct. 
Other (specify) 
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8B. MAGAZINES: How often do you read magazines? 


MGV Gar cles ole clots ba us edhere'ele wie cele e/ets «018 siete © ore olesere 
LaPery MOnt Nass s+ <5 Gis oper > ore Sis tare © o "eps elem pes Distere< 
D= SDT aMOMCI Gstelecs sissies fevefals nid wcecelsloiplelucsucdeisis ofstels 
A=—DeDCreMONEN: f cele steyacavets! tole Wile ic! ols solegetesstebuiare amare 
Gaper monthworeMorea. ofa. <fosischersletocwie suis cremetorsiate 


Ol nis Wot 


9B. Which magazines do you usually read? 


10B. RADIO: How many hours a day do you listen to the radio? 


NOVOT Bass 5 sc Sie s ceetere oie wl cicie Siavetoisls 6 cia leia a sivieteters 
LIT Ctl ea OUMNepeletelelclcRelensterchencvalsvetersveleletelelelerelstclete re 
1=2) NOUTS. « <.s1o elctstelietetehe ietele Ectchons ctehele stots otetekehs. ole 
334° HOWE, whee Serehacossetat eo chet a ets wher st Ne cbc aielb 6.00 6 ace 
HPNOULSEO Ge MOTO ctetenereloterererctctelchclelelstcreiel eve sretccs |e sie 


Oa BWN EH 


11B. What types of programs do you listen to most often? 


rock music eeeeeeeeeeeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
middle of the road music, or country music .. 
news programs eeoeeeeeeeteeeteeereeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeee 


sports eoeorvoceoereoere eee eee eee eee e ee ee eee ee ee eee eoe 


other (specify) 


We wWNM eH 


INDIVIDUAL: These questions are important because they will help us 
understand the characteristics of people participating in this study. 


1c. EMPLOYMENT: Are you employed (for pay) at the present time? 


Employed Full-Time (35 hrs. wk. or more) .......-- 
Employed Part-Time eeeoeeeeveeeeeewenseeeeneeeeneeneeeeeetee 
Unemployed, and looking for full time work ....... 


Not employed, looking for part-time work ......... 
Not employed, and not looking for work ........... 


We WNM FR 


2C. 


3C. 


4c. 


5C. 


6C. 


LD, 


(If employed) What kind of work do you do? 


(If employed or looking for full-time work) How many weeks 


during the past twelve months have you been out of work 
either because of being unemployed or laid-off? 


less) than sii week? cis.stretets avslns cusses crate Gis eharererere rece al 
INCO -3AWEEKS— cite < sista ate sree eiaene ta state Sellovetevel steven : 2 
Le G0 -B2 WECKS lent. sa ene cn Cae ee eater chene rir a iy 
9° to 25 weeks”. 2s. Re eee are w inl detain eo anette teteeeners 4 
OMG Ty el OTI Sieg coaneoseeh eb areiscsa ue chances she velovatereteharecenshe 5 


(If unemployed or laid-off) How many weeks has it been since 


you were last employed? 


MESS et HAt ele WO C Keer eniwanadawetencwer otenatorersten sone nenenene Manstere ili 
TRE OM WEEKS iia btete ctetoreieet: eslae oe bi ole cc aietenenetenene 2 
& £0 B WEEKS 6.6 \s-c-0-0.0 56 000» 00 aes brane phe eee 3 
OF to 25) week site. Se Weeds Mortals cee Lie a othe 4 
Cretalts MOTE. ’s+s.51% <a alate aletaik aisle wees eee Nietahereretels 5 
What kind of job were you doing? 
Are you presently a: 
Full time student (during school year) ........... a 
Full time housewife or househusband ....... i ders eee 2 
Retired eeeeeeteteeeteeeeeeeeee#eseeeee 6 6 eoee3eees¢ eeee3eeees 3 
TIL IAL or disabled eoeeeee5nroe3nsvseee#see8eee eoeee3e0nee38#35eee#ee#e#ee#e#¢@ 4 
NOHG@ Obst Ne aa DOVE ae iaie cists eleice ce gisicl wie. 0 si0 0 ois gates ‘oe 5 
Other (Specify) 6 
SOCIAL/LEISURE: Would you like to see your friends: 
more than, you sd Mow ina. ane piskehe! Si sheks! © Rosie sans ai 
about the same as how eeeeet#e7neene@eeen?s2eeee0ee8e8808808 2 
less than now eeeeer@eeteeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee#eeeee 3 


2D. Think for a moment about those people, including relatives, 
whom you consider to be really close friends - those whom 
you can talk to about serious or important things. How many 
of these friends would you say you have? 


none oeoeoereoee eee eee eee eee eee eee er ee eevee e ee ee oe 
ill eoceoeeveeeeoe ee eee eee eee ere ee ewer eevee eee ee ee ee 
2 ceooeeceveeree eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeereeeeee eee @ 


i tiOl eter habate tates tovetetetetetetetotctetetetetote eteretetete crete cheters 
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over 4 eocoeeveeeveeeeeeeoe eee eevee eer ee eevee eee ee 


3D. During the past week, how did you spend your time when you 
were not employed, or travelling to and from work? Please 
estimate the hours spent in the following activities. 


(a) “watching, celevision... ccc: ec cerca se eOULS 
(6)) “Listening stostadi Ou. ove. sein stes ee sie HOULS 
(ce) *zoine to movies *... coca et sles e ee OULS 
(d) indoor games (cards, checkers) ....... hours 
(e) home entertainment (parties, dinners) hours 
(f£) outside entertainment (clubs) ........ hours 
(g) observing sporting events (live) ..... hours 
(hy partici patingein Sportsr.. «ssc ete Ours 
EY “Mead ine ronc serctes ota cence cuteness em OULS 
Cee NOME —LeDatTY . 2. ce siete ccs > chess so eee OUES 
(k) household (cleaning, cooking) ........ hours 
(1) hobbies: (please say what) <....%...4.. nours 
(mm) CSNOpD AN Sect ctle cine eterna aioe tel et esnioial- o eIOU ES 
(n) listening to record player or stereo.. hours 
(o) other hours 


PPT EEE RY 


1E. FAMILY: What is your marital status? 


MAT Y POD iss cic ele sts se eet oer e tec cle ce ever ate e eleva tetaietale sve a stats 
CommonLaw MarrLage “.7.'sle coc cls 0 cise cls cele ons a c's svslelslens 
WI COWEC Siete rctatetete state wtctete wales ts sat ata cl aratute stat alote «ister are¥e 
Tenporary/Casua fs eparattOn eset. sect detote state mete tes 
Legal Separation ....cccecsccccvcccevesccvvesseves 
DEVORE CEG) eerste c etene atatatcre clatctel ste = owls water sl otatcra at starate eather 


NOU PBPWNE 


Single coeoceoereree ee eee eer reer e see eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


2E. (Unmarried) Do you go out on dates, or otherwise entertain 
members of the opposite sex? 


Yes, usually with the same person ......cccccccees 
Yes, with several different people .......ec.e00% : 
Yes, DUET VEry SCLGOM ceieccwis + was sein two peels na 0 408 
No. NOk wea lly A nterest ec eieie wis seys isin pose ice ise se us) sth iopelinls 
Other (specify) 


WaAPwWNE 


3E. 


IF. 


1G. 


1H. 


2H. 


Tbe 


How many people (include yourself, other adults, children 
and infants) live in your house, apartment, or rented room? 


Number is 


AGE: What age were you on your last birthday? 


LOMO 24 VEAL. ixicis cists oe. 0.0)6 eynieia ele ¥ #018 iole sishe stone releiare 1 
2a) LOS EsV CALS Wales's olsstnsscs 6 a eie atene ce se veleebanctemec ene sikie sneve Z 
BD COc44 VEAL ci5 e161, a0~ iefe aheteteretats ala. d),eiehene wis alefard aivtalelate 3 
BST COM 4 VOCAL Sr sin sisis «ois 6 oye whi eieveleeye te el Sia ayethere eave ots 4 
DC On 0 4p), GA USuis ion 6 pros slisiela + ona RAS oe wtekerese) iaieks eeaaeue 5 
GIEANDdS OVETH steiens = 5 AO re ae & sheds ayeheReneioiecohsneel Saees 6 
SCHOOL: How much formal schooling have you had? 

Grade school or less ....... Pe tr ss Oy poe 1 
Some, Nigh SCHOOL <\s.cip6.sieie » cuore sini ete ee oi0, els ee.euaieske eee 2 
Completed high school ....seeseceee oie, 6 alels © Sunde elsln “oie 3 
Some college or university ........ sinha Sie cuales etenet sy eee 4 
Other post high school training Chote school) . 3) 
Completed community college ......... ook 455.9). 6 0,406 ete) 6/< 6 
Completed university .....cseeveces pia tel ole olaisKecaeiaaa| sate 7 
Some post graduate work .«..ccecess sustestsieie e508 )9 6/0 8 
Completed post graduate degree ....... sFaletastuatale rete tahe 9 
INCOME: In 1975, how much money did you make, before taxes 
and other deductions. 

UprtOrs4 ,000 65%. 6 sie wins ime cre ae @, wimpate eee tetas if 
Ser eOOL COLD. GQDD, ois steseastoun mre sysiautnlalnenenee ale © o.8¥eust ase Z 
Seae00. tO 398,000 sca e sette kes eee as salar A 3 
DIAG 00d DO 910,000: anders «10-00: bonis spacossie te ctetes ates 4 
SLOO0L-t0.S14,000 2c s-0 ae au» cists cucun ob eiseanets Gielen aia 5 
Baie OWE EEC 5-6, O00 rss Sick ec aiisrers eee ete terete a tid o ace anaee 6 
Siem OOO: 522.000) 6s.2:0 0c ate¥riaceene Bee arene oor . 7 
P22 gO eho. 526, 000,. + a ans waesielvie eed alee eater eee Hee 8 
SZ OWL OM (ONEY > ole taka eid. slelectivini Glets aisle alti Gira g 
If married, what was the total family income for 

the year 1975, before taxes and other deductions. 
(Circle the appropriate number above) 

RACE: What is your racial origin? 

Asiatic) unas an hace Nake gS 76 Kava beae: ote mPeievetons ohibire otefa tel ate te satay rage a 
NESTOWe tleitecetecetola - aVateraterste stare So whe’ e etetetiete leketevs 2 
CAUCAS Lal asin sieiels oie davtela ese eteleuts bs olkie tia ate ors Suelene ace abe 3 
East indian Gna aes B Wiaestenaeete wiolate etake Sa feln eletaietetetersseie oie 's 4 
Other (specify) 5 


eFGr—_—_—_—_—_—_———————————————— 


1J. 


2J. 


LK: 


dint 


L2. 


L3. 


L4. 


HOUSING: What sort of accommodations do you have? 
Do you live in: 


Detached Nousecrcc wes wee cs ee ke vewicrea tee w sens aoe 
DUpLex*Or row HOUSC ate secu s sees ¢ccie shee sees sere. 
APaLement Of -COMGOM) 0 LUM) sales slae a ciciere Oe eee eee « 
ROOMIOG NOUSE 7.6 sete ss siete wrelerete ai er cneis a setae 6 ee alee es 
Other (specify) 


MW kwWN- 


How many rooms do you have in your living quarters, not 
counting the bathroom? Count a space as a room only if 
it is separated from other rooms by a floor-to-ceiling 
wall or partition. 


Number of rooms 


SEX: 


Female eoeeereereeee eee eevee eee eee eee eoeoeeeeeveee eee ee 


Nr 


Male oeoeoer ee eee eee eee eee eee ee ee eer eoer eee eere eevee ee ee ee 


SAFETY: Have you ever seriously considered getting a 
burglar alarm system for your home? 


have one already ...... sao oe oe 8 Se Bigs eae ear c 
got dog just for purpOSe ...-secccccvcccseces 


yes eeoeverereve ee eoerer ee eee ee ee ee ee eoeowe wee eee ee ee o © 


FwWNF 


THO euoerere clelere ele) eis elelkelels) so ele! else ele es elelerélele tee ese wiles 


Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or some 
other weapon to protect yourself in your home? 


have SOnePaLeCAG wy MAAC rcs ore uc oo ere ed nc meres Ae 


yes ceoecroereoereeerer reer ee ee eee eee ewer eoeeeoevreeoeeeeeeee 


TiO’ sere e/e es 0 es 0/4/06, 816 661s 6.8 8. 616 6.0.8.0 8 46) 016 6 810 ele 818 a Ble © 


other (specify) 


FPwWNF 


Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone 
else check to see if the doors and windows are locked? 


yes eoeeeeeeeteeeeeeeteenreeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee@ il) 
COOLS SOU i etots eles oie le te oles ote aie la ote shal ne ews aie oles 2 
no eoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneseeeeeeeeeeee@e oeeeeeee is} 


When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


DIWAVS ake ciclas ais -6 apts in els Sle n wisi ely Cee widis ais Mak am a 
Valuables Inside, 11) POO atGas «. «se ss 0.4 sine 
at night only aa ©. 28 @ 8. 2S 8266 &. 6 OD .@ Oe 6 C6 O76 0 2.8.0 © 6. 6,2 2 


PWN FR 


NMGVCE 5 oes sale 6.6. 0.006 6)e, ss 0 se sole ales! es 6 ele «sie ies 6 6.6 


EVENTS: In each of the following questions, always circle 
just one of the two possible choices offered. 


L5. During any given week in Canada, about how many people 
out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? Would 
you say about one person in 100 or about LO) ins L007 


ik sity 4) JUG) occa cea 1h TO ita LOO eee: chee 


L6. In Canada, what percent of all crimes are violent crimes 
- like murder, rape, robbery and aggrevated assault? 
Would you say it is 15% or 252? 


L7. In Canada, about what percent of all males who have jobs. 
work in law enforcement and crime detection - like police- 
men, detectives, etc. Would you say it is 1% or 52? 


L8. About what percent of Canadians who have jobs are profes- 
sionals or managers - like doctors, lawyers, teachers, 
proprietors, or other executives? Would you say it is 
20% or 252? 


L9. A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, 
a store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan Toronto 


during 1975, do you think that the number of burglaries recorded 
by the police during 1975 was: 


L10. A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 
of the victim and in which property or something of 
value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately represents 
the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


L1l. In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the 
victim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 
you think most accurately represents the number of woundings 
recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


215 


Liz. 


L13. 


L14. 


M1. 


M2. 


M3. 


M4. 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of murders recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of rapes recorded by the police in Metro- 
politan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately repre- 

sents the number of simple assaults (these are attacks upon a 
victim which do not result in robbery, rape, wounding, or murder) 
upon individuals which were recorded by the police in Metro- 
politan Toronto during 1975: 


INVOLVEMENT: Have you, or anyone you know, ever been mugged, 
robbed, or attacked on the street? 


(5) yes, me @' 6 © 6 8 CO: 6 6 0 0 0 0 O@ 6 6 'O' 2 @ 0 '@, 60 6 OO 0 6 8 8 0 @ OC 6. 6 6 66 
(20° “yes, POCNET {per SGOn tai. cats o ctia sietge ities Gye ciee ose 
Gi no eoeoeoeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee @ 


WHF 


eoeeewoee ee ee ee ee 


Has your home, or the home of anyone you know, ever been 
broken into by thieves or delinquents? 


(qe) yes, my home eoeeeeeeeereeeenetpeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee il 
(2) “yes; .othersperson) Ss. homes 2. yo ee <iesete a eet ian 2 
(Ey) no oeeoeoerveeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 3 


Have you had a physical fight during the past month with 
anyone? 


(1) YES, SEFANG!EE occ oocic 0:6 w.0\4 snes 6 00.60.9010 clsis 9.0: iL 
(2). yes, EYMendir occa ctor yc.clee ee sic else nin ain om. 0 Siar 73 
(3). Yes SPOUSES ye « oye « css sities = cic e sips sfotehels «aise a sisi 3 
C4) OTe ieee cor ern e's wie teiaie) scare ete inl e she le cole s.ie lc sinia'ie walls 4 


Have you ever been arrested? 


Yes eoeoervreeeeeerer eer eee eer eee eee eee ere eee eevee eee eee eee @ 


Nr 


No eeceereeeeoeeeoeoeoeoe ee eee eee er eee ee ewes eee eee eee eee oo 


M5. (If yes) What were you charged with? 


DO noe wish "CO Say “ss. +5 cee so cco ee 2 6 ole am clsaisicieres ib 


Wri teuherer tae Si Ue es eee 


M6. Have any of your friends ever been arrested? 


Yes eoeoeoevoreveeoeev ee eee & © # & eoeceoevoeverevoeeveveoeeewee ee eee © © oO aL 


No ele te ehetela levere. 6x0: 6s ele 6766) 8 01.6 eNe © 6:0! 0) Ble 16 ©, O18 6 OF Oe 70, ete Beirne Ke 2 


M7. (If yes) What were they charged with? 


Oma ee WEST COT SAY: teres oie uvar dra ald aie wea te te tne rel wpe cl eenenerone al 


Write here: 


OPINIONS: Different people seem to have very different opinions 
on how dangerous, or how safe, our community is. We have heard 
people say things like you will read below. If you agree very 
strongly with the statement, circle the "SA'' under the statement. 
If you agree, but not too strongly, circle the "A". If your 
opinion is one of mild disagreement, circle the "D'". If you 
strongly disagree, circle the "SD". 


For example, suppose one of the statements were: 
"The instructions for this questionnaire are hard to understand" 


Gh) SA (2) A (3) D (4) 


I hope that you would circle the SD to show that you strongly 
disagree. 


Remember then: 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree = A 
Somewhat disagree = D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


N1. OPINION STATEMENTS: The news reports and the police do not 


tell us about all the crimes that are really happening on the 
streets of Toronto. 


(1) SA (2) A Sp pou (4) SD 


N2. 


N3. 


N4. 


N5. 


N6. 


N7. 


N8. 


N9. 


N10. 


You have seen so much violence on T.V., in shows and on news 
reports, that you find yourself getting bored with it all. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


We might as well just get used to the fact that the robbery, 
the attacks, and other violence in our community is just here 
to say. 


(1) SA (2) 028 (3) D (4) SD 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, just 
because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in your 
wallet. 


(1) SD (2) 52D (3) 7A (4) “SA 

In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone after 
dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 

CL) HSA C2) FA C3), 2D (4) SD 

You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much attention 
anymore to all the killings reported on the news. 

(1) SA (2) 78 Cor -D (4) SD 

If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would solve more 
crimes by being tough with your suspects and informers, than 
by being nice. 


(1) 6SA (2) (3) D (4) SD 


People should learn techniques of self-defense. 

(1) SA (2) G3) D (4) SD 

Do you think that the government is making too much of a fuss 
about the violence in our society? 

(1). “SA (2K 3) D (4) SD 

There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, who 
could prove he or she could use a gun, were allowed to carry 


a gun anywhere they wanted. 


(1) SA (2) A Cyan (4) SD 


N11. It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money given 
to the police because we have more protection now than the 
average person really needs. 


(1) SD (2) D (3) re (4) SA 


N12. The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
criminals. 


(L)esD C2 iD (3) A (4) SA 


N13. People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough to be 
successful in society today. 


(1) SA C2 ie (3) iD (4) SD 


N14. The police should be given more power. 
(1) SA (2) A (3) 9 2 (4) ined 

N15. If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be able to 
"set back at them'' if the police do not do anything. 
Cie «oh (23: bok ePeng): (4) SD 

N16. Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dangerous 
than most people think. 
(1)? -SA (2)yick (3) pad (4) SD 

N17. Walking alone around the main downtown shopping area after 
midnight is an activity you would recommend as "reasonable 
and safe" to out-of-town visitors. 
(1) SD (2) D (3)" 7A (4) SA 

N18. There are a lot of small time criminals in town who should 
be beaten up and told to go elsewhere. 
(1) SA (2) A (3) 2D (4) SD 

N19. The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 
controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 


(1) SD (297 <D (3) eA (4) SA 


N20. The way society is going, almost anyone's neighbour nowadays 
could turn out to be the sort of person the police arrest for 
some crazy mass killing. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


N21. There are a few crazy people around who may try to actually 
do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


N22. The murders and fights and other violence seen on T.V. and 
movies probably cause people to be more violent than they 
otherwise would be. 


(1) SD (2) oD (a) eek (4) SA 


N23. People who don't avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars, deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


(1) SA Qn A (3) 0D (4) SD 


N24. Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards by the 
door who can demand everyone's identification who enters. 


(1) SA @) A (3) D (4) SD 


ACTIONS: The following statements refer to actions some people 
do, or believe they may do. Using the same system of circling 
letters as before, show if you agree or disagree that you act in 
the way described in each statement. Remember: 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree = eA 
Somewhat disagree = D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


O01. ACTION STATEMENTS: You would try to stop, with physical force 
if needed, a person of your own size and sex from assaulting 
an elderly, helpless woman. 


(1)- *SB (2) D (3) oA (4) SA 
02. If someone teases or insults you without reason, you never 
hit them or threaten to hit them. 


(1) SD (yD (3) A (4) SA 


03. You leave lights on in your home, to discourage burglars, 
when you, and the rest of your household, go out for the 
evening. 


(1) SA Gy) A (3) D (4) SD 


04. You do not worry about being robbed when you are carrying 
a large amount of cash. 


Ci SD (2) -D (3) A (4) SA 
05. You usually avoid going out at night alone because there 
is a chance you may be attacked. 
(by be asy (29) A (33) -H (4) SD 
06. You sometimes leave a party or a friend's house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 
late at night. 
(1) SA (2) A (oo ED (4) SD 
07. You try to avoid taking the subways when you are by yourself 


late at night. 


ed (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


08. You do not leave much cash in your home or apartment because 
thieves may break in and take it. 


(1) SA C2) en irdh (3). 1D (4) SD 


09. You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon to 
protect yourself. 


(1) SD (29 R35)” 3B. (4) SA 


010. You have learned a few good self-defense tricks by watching 
television or movies. 


(1) SA a aa (3) D (4) SD 


O11. You do not lose your temper very easily. 


(1) SD (2) en (atk (4) SA 


012. Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try to 
kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


CL) S80 (2) 3D) (3) <A (4) SA 


013. If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was attempting 
to rob you. 


(1) SA (2) A GD (4) SD 


014. There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood, or at 
work, who you would like to see get "beat up" to teach them 
a lesson. 


CL) sé (2p) a. (3) 4D (4) SD 

015. It is hard for you to imagine yourself as a thief who robs 
wealthy people at gunpoint. 
CL) SD. C2). =D (3)) A (4) SA 

016. You would like to be a member of a neighbourhood protection 
group which keeps out of the area undesirable people who the 


police just leave alone for "lack of evidence". 


(1) SA C2.)a kX (3) -se-D (4) SD 


017. You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone "just 


for the heck of it”. 
Gps C2.) (3) aA (4) SA 

018. Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just feel 
like ''smashing someone". 


(1)° SA C2 aa ©) aD (4) SD 


019. You have quite a few arguments with people. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) aD (4) SD 


020. You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you explode. 


(1) SA OQ) aA CSD (4) SD 


021. You have more trouble with your "nerves" than most people. 
(La SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 

HEALTH ATTITUDES: During the last year or so, do you feel that 

you should have consulted someone about your: 


Ql. Physical Health (M.D., surgeon) 


Yes, Shodl'id nave: mse cheebevere ls cletctclersh stele cleo te) co chetore 1 

Yes .a@tita | Ly Gidea ce user ets operate ter cis eikiata ates) wyorareys ‘ss 2 

INQ i isteneve: eis rehoiece ne eves Silcisnels (ome hel ctekes oie: Shotewer ora tteile: avo oretevay sve 3 
Q2. Mental Health (psychiatrist, psychologist) 

Yes; ‘showlGqahaver ss. mite -kede rete is eis ected s ce vere ater» ul 

YEso jp "ECCUBLTY “GL auras o otetersial sreieteioeiuiess wha eos 3% eo tte 2 

INO! seats she cide leile a a lacelevens euptanersrelclelerembarsieteteceve sie) ele seus oue ( 's 3 Vz 
03. Family Problems (social worker, minister) 

Ves SHOU MRA GS) siecstese hohe te ohame amet sh evoter stele! aiedsiete'ete ders il 

Yes) actual live Gia. cnc tee<Pelevevelel sete leltslatet ets’ sie l= eraions: < 2 


ING WRG o,'weio lettatel a Galoln aceieiel eke tete coieestereienehetel srobaustets (nies ais s/s eters 5 
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